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ABSTRACT 

This guide is designed for both prese 
inservice teachers concerned about classroom manageme 
discipline as they relate to learning. The case studi 
illustrations included are actual real-*life situation 
recorded, docuaented, and contributed by teachers, ad 
and paraprof essionals throughout the country in kinde 
senior high school. The case studies represent proble 
coiamon to urban, suburban, and rural school districts 
personnel, possible solutioiis to problems are offered 
single best course of action is insisted upon. Theory 
findings that relate to classroom discipline are also 
basic purpose of the text is to provide a practical g 
understanding and improving classroom communication i 
improve discipline, (Author/JM) 
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Preface 



Classroom Discipline, Case Studies and Vimpomh is designed for the 
pre-service and in-service teacher concerned about classroom 
management and discipline as an aspect of learning. It is an attempt 
to bridge the gap between the theoretical and practical dimensions 
of learning with important implications for daily interaction and 
communication between teachers and pupils in kindergarten 
through senior high school. The text is suitable for undergraduate 
and graduate courses and practicums or as a workshop or in-service 
program reference for teachers and other educators. 

The case studies and illustrations included herein are actual, 
real-life situations observed, recorded, documented^ and con- 
tributed by teachers, administrators, and paraprofessionals 
throughout the country. The case studies represent prt>blems and 
issues common to urban^ suburban, and rural school districts and 
school personnel. The authors' views and opinions are based, in 
part/ on direct experiences as classroom teachers and professors in 
higher education, serving as consultants to school districts^ profes- 
sional educ**tional organizations, and educational agencies at the 
federal, state, and regional levels. 

The basic purpose of the text is to provide concerned classroom 
practitioners with a practical guide for undcrs^tanding and improv- 
ing classroom communication with the express and ultimate gOtil of 
enhancing that aspect of learning which is so important to teacher 
and learner alike— (/iWi>/r«f. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Perspectives on 
Discipline 



OVERVIEW 

Since early colonial days, essays on teacher training and 
numerous collections of educational archives on pedagogy have 
reflected many important issues/ but none more controversial or 
widely debated than classroom discipline and its ratifications for 
instruction and learning. Discipline has been a conce. ^f classroom 
practitioners since the days of the one-room schooh >use and the 
stern instructor with a hickory switch. In recent timeS/ countless 
polls and scientific surveys conducted among educators have helped 
discipline maintain its dubious distinction as the most troublesome 
issue confronting school personnel* Novice teachers are not the 
only frustrated group when it comes to classroom discipline/ for 
many well-seasoned and experienced teachers have pleaded that 
"children are certainly different today because they just don't 
respect authority/' Many pupils, who have little self-respect or self- 
pride/ make it very difficult for teachers or parentt to instill genuine 
respect for any authority figure/ especially for the classroom 
teacher- 

Newspapers/ magazines/ and scholarly publications spotlight 
topics such as violence in the schools, court decisions on corporal 
punishment and child abuse/ and the "back-to-basics" or "forward- 
to-basics" movement. All these popular themes, directly or 
indirectly, identify discipline in the classroom as a national concern 
and a serious challenge to educators, 
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Tradihondl views of discipline applied to the class Aiom 
emphasize that teacher control of pupil behavior is essential ft>r 
learning. (Neill 1978) From thib btandp<.nnty unle&b firm control -^md 
strict rules are established and continually enforced, pupils will 
probably become unruly, obstinate, and mischievous. 

Webster (l9t)S) has expressed a more contemporary view of 
discipline as "the development within individuals of the necessary 
personal controls to allow them to be effe<.live, contributing 
members of a democratic society and of the human community at 
large/' Perkins (1969) Jefines discipline as "the task of helping 
students to utilize their abilities, energies, and talents in ways that 
promott tlieir development and learning." Both definitions are 
humanistic ih nature and quite contrary to the traditional "rules-to- 
be-obeyed" approach. 

Both viewpoints, traditional and humanistic, have many 
supporters today, and continued argumentation between the tuo 
camps IS ongoing and heated. The controversy is not of recent 
origin, for at different periods in the history of American public 
schooling, one view was in vogue while the other struggled for 
supremacy, or at least acknowledgment. With the advent ot the 
Progressive Education Movement throughout the country/ a more 
humanistic mood toward classroom discipline evolved. This 
movement, with itb more permissive and humanistic self-discipline 
counterpoint, challenged the traditional view of discipline. Tradi- 
tionalists attacked many aspects of progressivism. including its 
"permissive" approach to classroom managment. When the 
Progressive Education Movement waned and splintered, educators 
became reactionary and again stressed the 3 Rs. This rejection also 
meant a reemphasison more traditional approa<.hes for maintaining 
classroom order and discipline. In a manner of speaking/ there was 
now a fourth R— "respect"— in the form of strict discipline. By the 
mid-19t)0s, when the 3 Rs or 4Rs were again under assault by a new 
wave of humanists, this also meant the. resurgence of a more 
humane approach to discipline. According to the humanists, a 
discipline code depii^ted as for<.ing <.onformity, degrading pupils, and 
discrimma*:ory toward minority group learners was intolerable. 

During this period a deluge of best-selling hardback and 
paperback boi>ks dealing with thtse issues flooded the market, 
greatly influeni^inf; publk thought as well as publii. school decision 
making. Some of the more influential books were Neill's Summerhill 
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0960), Cooclmcin'& dminihory Mii^-Lhutihon (l*^o2)y C\>nant'& S/«>»s 
ami Stilmrhi. (1^61), Holt's HiUo ChtUlwH f.ii/ (1%4), Ko^ol's DaUh ai tvt 
Early Aj^i- (I^t>7), Kohl's Thrtv^n ChtUnn (1^t>8)y Cla^scr's Stlwoh 
Wuhivii Fitfiun (l*^o*^)y Kohl'ij Tin Oyat C/(i»m»"i il^oo), dnd Sil&cr- 
mdn's Cnjji> tn thf CU^^room {1^70). Propi>s>cJ models for open 
cdutdhoriy free sthooU, dnd other dltorniitivt systems of sthooIiiiR 
ond cldssroom ledriiing demdndod educdtiondl reforms diid new 
dpprodches to cldssroom coinmiinicdtion, 

A mdjor thrust in educdtioii today is to roturn to the bdsics- 
Critics hdve dttributed the student unrest dnd violence^ of the 
l*^oOs, the rdpid decline in SAT scores, dnd the int redsed turmoil in 
the schools to the "permissiveness" of the hunidnistit backldsh of 
the pdst detdde. There is, in dddition, di^ dppdrenl tomern, how- 
every that current pressures for the 'bcuk^to-bdsits" movement 
might be misinterpreted by mdny adniinit^trJtors, tedthers, and 
pdrent$ a^ also inferring the need for a rapid return to a more 
traditional stand on discipline. This would be a serious error! 

In the midst of this give-and*ldke many cLissrooni teachers, 
some of whom were among tin- student ranks of the 19bOs, have 
remained confuse^Jy unsure, and frustrated while searching for 
standards or guidelines that work. Many dgrecy at least in concepty 
that student &eif-discipiine is the best way- But in the redl w^>rld of 
the tlcissrooni,, they have encountered disruptive behavior, militant 
students, and a feeling of utttT helplessness. Teachers vt^ho 
abandoned rules soon discovered chaos. Teachers who established 
and tried to enforce strict rules soon Jound hostility and rebellion. 

is there a philosophical compromise position on dii>cipiine for 
the classroom teocher to et*pouse and impleniont? What Icxhniciues 
really are effeLtive? Will emphasizing a micidle*ground position be 
construed as wishy-washy? Mow caneducalort* incorporate the best 
elements of both approaclic -traditional and humanistic — in an 
effort to establish reliable classrc>c>ni mcUiagement techniques? 

It IS the contention of the authors that ccrta-n aspects of both 
the troditiona! and the humanistic views can be interwoven into a 
scheme which will provide the teacher with successful i>tr<itegje5 
and practices for maxmu/ing learning and minimii^ing disruptive 
behaviors in the classroom setting, All social groups and subgroups 
establish and maintain rules and regulations which apply to all 
members of the respective groups. The acijhors submit that in a 
classroom specific rules and regulations governing pupil behavior 
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can provide the neces&iiry btru<.ture without offbetting efforts to 
create a social-emotion<il climate conducive tu student seif- 
disciphne. The traditional and humaniiti*. vtewb are not mutually 
exclusive. There can be general compatibility between them. 
Teacherb can establish guidelines and use pra<.tkeb which minimize 
disruptive behaviorb and at the same time help btudentb to develop 
self'dis<.ipline. To accomplish thib Hert^ulean ta^L an understand- 
ing of the caui>eb and consequent^cb L^f dibruptue behavior is a pre- 
requisite. 

Sound techniques based on the latest researt^h findings as well 
as good, old-fashioned, prat^tital experien<.eb vv ill enable the teacher 
to achieve this dual i)bjective. Dibruptive behaviors in the classroom 
will be minimized and student self-discipline maximized if the 
teacher i& able to successfully demonstrate l)effe<.tive instructional 
procedures, 2) an unders^tanding of the pupil's physical psychologi- 
cal, emotional, and sotUil needs; 3) appropriate techniques for 
helping the learner <.ope with change, &trebb^and belf-identification, 
4) an understanding of the special needs of the culturally different 
and culturally disadvant^iged student, 5) proven *>kills, techniques, 
and strategies for successful classroom communication. 

DEFINITION 

Unlike practitioners in other professions^ educators usually 
find it difficult, if not imposbible, to agree upon specific definitions 
of commor terms and pmctices. In the medical profession^ the term 
myouinital uifantton which me<ins ''heart attack" is rarely misunder- 
stood by a nurse or doctor. In a court of law, every attorney and 
judge understands that tort means "a wrongful act, injury or damage 
which does nc^t involve a breach of contrac for which a civil action 
can be brought." But in the field of education, if you ask a group of 
forty teachers to define or explain the me^ining of individualizvd 
nulrUiiton or behavunal oh}Vittve. you Will probably get forty different 
and conflicting interpretations. Attempting to gain a general 
consensus for a definition of th^itplmv ami)ng educ^itors is a con- 
founding task. 

Webstt?r's New Work! DuiioMry defines dhitiAme as 'tmining that 
develops self'<.ontrol, <.hamcter, orderliness and efficiency," "ac- 
cepting of or submission ti) authority and contr<.)l," and "a system of 
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rules or methods, as for the conduct of members of a monastic 
order." Webster defines to di^Liphne "to develop by instruction and 
exercise." Discipline is teiiehing and le^irning, it is not punishment. 
Discipline is two-dimensional, for it involveb both im^}Oi>td and :>eif- 
disiipiine. What is your definition of iUbiipltm? Doeb it differ from that 
of your colleagues and students? 

There are educators who believe that discipline is synonymous 
with classroom management. They say that a well-planned lesson is 
the best deterrent to a noisy and di&ruptive classroom. Unfortu- 
nately, many teachers are judged on their ability to keep a class 
quiet; this 1s the sole criterion for their evaluation. It is in- 
conceivable that learning is restricted only to a "t)uiet"and orderly 
classroom* However^ supervisors usually endorse a "lively" 
classroom atmosphere but often resort to measuring a teacher's 
ability in terms of the lowest readings on the imaginary gauge that 
registers the classroom sound level in decibels! 

Classroom fttanagerneni is an all-encompassing term which refers 
to virtually every facet of interaction and activity— planned and 
spontaneous— which may occur in an academic ulassroom, science 
laboratory, or gymnasium. The meaning of tfisu/r/nit*. on the other 
hand, is narrow, it infers self-respect and respeut for other persons. 
There are teachers who are reluctant to take any redirci tive action, 
even when warranted/ against a disobedient pupil because such 
action might seem to be an admisbionof failure or might subject the 
teacher to ridicule from unkind colleagues. On the contrary, it is 
often more of an injustice to the pupil not to initiate any action. On 
occasion, such action might mean isolating the pupil from the 
classroom setting. There are boys and girls who honestly cannot 
function in a classroom situation and who require special coun- 
seling, psychological or psychiatric referral. There is no shame in 
admitting that such a situation exists and re^juesting help. 

Students have their own unwritten definitions of discipline. 
Because of a driving need to please the peer group and for other 
reasons, any type ot attention from teacher or classmates is a fi>rm 
of positive reinforcement in the minds of some pupils. Knowingly 
violating a major or minor School regulation in front of a teacher is 
a silent message that the pupil is seeking attention from the 
teacher. It is inconsequential to the student that the attention may 
take the form of a scolding or after-school detention for mis- 
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bchdvior. Tetuherb often uiKonbvJ(.>ui>ly rcwarj thi*i>c uiKlci>irod or 
indppropriate behtiviori> which rutiy oftf n be tht.' s>clt-t>Jht>fyjnj; 
of the pupil. Children quite normally i>i^ck affuvtjun jikI avcL*ptanv(.* 
from teachers and peers. When the thiri>t for affection and 
attention bevomei> eKvei>bive or abnormal, hou u^ er, ti.Mchi/ri> bhould 
be alert. Even ^onbcieiitioub ediuatorb daydreaming; about thi^ir 
early i>thool dayb van recall the name of the clai>t> *.lovvn. The clown 
would act out our wildest caprice or prank on the teacher or otlier^ 
ckissmates, for we feared puiiii>hment or repn^jl. Alter a while the 
clown bej;an to accept hib/her role, jnd what evolved wat> a cat>eof a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Most institutions of hij;her lejrninj; today employ a small army 
of well-trained specialists who use every known technique to help 
undergraduates and j;raduates cope with the emotional adjust- 
ments and traumas of everyday hfe or the campus. Techniques 
range from traditional counseling; and j;roop therap> sessions to 
sophisticated laboratory expermientation m biofeedback. Their ob- 
jective is to reduce anKiety and depression Jnd help students relaK, 
with the ultimate aim of miprovinj; academic Achievement in the 
classroom. Because of financial rc^trajiUs and a general skepticism 
of new meth<xis untested on youngsters, educators in basit. 
education have been reluctant to hire e\tra counselors with special 
training. Therefore, as an alternative, there is a definite need for 
classroom teachers to assume a proactive role in dealing with 
certain communication jnd interpersonal encounters related, 
among other things, to discipline. At Lehigh University in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, a nationally recognized and awards- 
winning graduate progiam in socjjI restoration may be the key to 
preparing or retraining teach *rs to accept the challenge of working 
closely with "special" pupils in a teacher-tounselor role. 

Defining iliHif^lvtv in the classroom is t^he first stage in 
(establishing a sthool-widc prcigram. Dist^iplme is a pr^>cess in- 
volving teachers, parents, and students. An effective program for 
classroom management and dist^ipline should stress student 
awareness and self -discipline. While there may certainly be 
different solutions or jpproachpt> suitable for a particular situation, 
it IS of paramount importance that the appioach selected facilitate 
the ongoing acjdeinic eKperieiices of till students in the cL.?>s, The 
approach selected should pnnide for a positive rather than a 
punitive or negative ^onlrontation between teacher and pupi! 
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whenever possible. The approach selected bhouid be comptitible 
with the personality/ teaching btyley and editctitiuntil phdobophy of 
th'fe teacher. 



REGIONALISM 

Are certain discipline problemb especially unique to teat^bers in 
different locations such as rurah suburban/ and urban school 
districts? Does the psychological profile of the typn^al student 
enrolled in a rural school district diff^^r from tkit of the typical 
student enrolled in a suburban or urban school dibtriLt? Are similar 
discipline problems treated differently in various parts of the coun- 
try? These are crucial questions worthy of exploration. 

Regardless of geographic region, classroom discipline and its 
effect on learning are common concerns of all admii^istrators and 
teachers. (Gallup 1978) It is difficult togenerah/e about ^ particular 
region or student subpupulation, ]ust as there aredistint-t life-styles 
and backgrounds represented in any Llassroom, so are there distinct 
commonalities among the student bkxiy. In all schools the principal 
is the educational leader who sets the tone for any formal or 
informal disciplinary code or regulation. As there is no one best 
instructional pattern which will ensure success in the classroom; so 
there is no one best approach in dealing with dii^ciplinary cases* In 
any learning environment, the teacher needs to be cognizant of and 
ready to use a variety of proven methods and techniques. 

Rural Profile. There are observable differences among rural, 
^subiirbany and urban youth, just as there are observable differences 
among rural, suburban, and urban teachers. Rural people are 
generally conservative* Religion is an important ingredient in 
everyday life, and family ties^are strong. Rural t-hildren learn very 
early to assume responsibilities on the farm and at home. They artr 
expected to perform chores and special jobb just like any other 
r^ember of the family, (Welch I97c>) Absentc^cism from school 
during important planting and harvesting seasons is routine in 
farming communities. The first day of the large and small game 
hunting season may be an unofficial holiday, Bet-aiise of absentee- 
ism and limited cultural experience&y rural boys and girls tend to lag 
behind urban and suburban bludents in almost all academic subjects 
as measured by standardized tests. (Cilligan 1^74) Most rural 
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children are ttiught to display respect for elders and authority with 
infractions readily and swiftly punished at home. Since the same 
attitude of obedience is commoi^ in the schools, rural parents 
generally support or encourage corporal punii^hmcnt. (Wright 
1975) If something is amiss in school, it is not uncommon for a 
parent or guardian to confront the teacher or school officials. 

The dropout rate in rural communities is extremely high; in 
some Appalachian regions it is about o5 percent. Because many 
children are encouraged to remain on the farm or ^eek employment 
in nonskill mill or factory jobs, many parents ^ee little worth in 
schooling beyond the junior high school yeari^. Recent innovations 
in curricular engineering and the introduction of vocational- 
technical and agricultural programs have helpc^d reduce the dropout 
rate in some communities. Consolidation of rural i^chool districts 
has alleviated some problems but, in turn/ has created new 
problems. (Sher and Tcmpkins 1<?78} It is not uncommon for rural 
children to spend hours traveling to and from school by bus. The 
long distances between dubters of farmhou^cb and the regional or 
community school present a serious transportation problem. After- 
school activities are difficult to establish and maintain because of 
the logistical and financial problems associated with rural school 
settmgb. In addition, family incomes m many isolated rural areas are 
far below federal p<.>verty guidelines. As a result/ proper health care 
and adequate food for the children are never-ending concerns of 
school personnel. A considerable number of one-room school- 
houses and totally dilapidated school buildings without indoor 
running water or toilet facilities are still in use. 
The problems of the rural poor are not rapidly on the mend. 
(Coughenour I97d) 

Urban Profile. Ovei crowding, diverse ethnic minority groups, 
and the social ills that plague all large metropc^lttan communitieb are 
also reflected in the urban schooU. Federally fundt%l programs like 
Talent Search and Project Upward Bound are designed to identify 
and assist academically able secondary school pupils and to provide 
remedial developmental, cultural, and recreational activities with 
the express intent of keeping p<.>tentially productive students in 
school. These programs eventually aim at assisting ^ucli students in 
gaining admission to post-secondary institutions, Federal pro- 
grams also help to supplement ^tate and local service projects which 
try to assist all needy students — rurat, suburban, and urban. 




Every crime or injustite found m the streeti> of the big cities 
may be found in the hallwtiyi> and a;, ,dorb of mui>t big city schools. 
In addition, teacher turnover is extremely high, thub t.<ui&ing <\ great 
deal of instability in academic prc)grami>. Low belf-esteem and 
constant peer-group pressure may (.onfui><.' and (confound even the 
most willing and able learners. If there ii> no dii>t.ipline and mutual 
respect \t\ the classroom, and if the chilJ ii> never env^ouraged at 
home, positive reinfor^Lcment and praii>e from the tea^^her in school 
may seem merely like another "d(L>'g(L)oder" a^^tion trying to get 
through to an unwilling learner. Rebellion in the i>treeti> may soon 
become rebellion in the sv^hool. While big v^ities attempt to rebuild, 
the rebuilding of the publ^ i>(Lhool system takes a k>w priority. City 
school enrollments have declined substantially sin<.e 1^70 with 
"white flight" to the suburbs, evei though Black and Spanish- 
speaking student populations are rapidly increasing. Between 1970 
and 1Q75 the number of families headed by a single female in- 
creased 38 percent. While cities may nut grow in total population 
during the l^SOs, the percentage of the poor and needy will 
continue to increase at a fast and uncontrollable rate. Rural poor 
continue to move into the cities seeking employment, and the rural 
child is thrust into the public school system. The implications of 
these changes for publiv. schools are overwhelming! (Wardle 1^77) 

Suburban Profile, The American dream of living in suburbia 
in a split-level home with two cars in the driveway has become a 
reality for millions of middle- and upper-middle-^Llass families* The 
fastest growing community group in the Unit<.'d States is suburban. 
In 1970, for example, more people lived in suburban v^omplexes than 
in either cities or rural (communities. The flight to the "country" has 
resulted in a massive overbuilding of schools. With the declining 
birthrate, however, many boom-penod schools of the iQSOs and 
1q60s are now being closed. Even today, well-meaning parents may 
ask the realtor about the "school situation" before signing a 
mortgage on their dream house in the suburbs. Suburban schools, 
however, are far from being the "dream" imagined by parents. 
Affluent middle- and upper-middle-v^lass children are burdened 
with many problems and frustrations similar to those of their city 
cousins. There is a conscious effort to rebel against traditional 
middle-class values. Pressures for good grades and an admission 
ticket to a "goixl" college among a(Lademi<.ally minded students lead 
to cheating and even more dangerous acts. Di ugs are no longer the 
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private domain of the ghetto dweller, and most suburban schools 
are confronted daily with a wide array of vandalism, vkes^ ai^d petty 
crimes. (Berger 1P73) 

According to Toffler's Leanntj^ for Tomorrou\ we live in a 
transient society^ and our schools must assume a leadership role in 
preparing youth for change. There is a vital need to establish and 
maintain communication lines with all s^tudents at all times. This 
must be a shared responsibility among oil participants in educa- 
tional communities throughout the country. 



In the New York City high school where BliKkhoani iiiugiv was 
filmed in J 955, a teacher was beaten by s^tudentsso soever ely that he 
now suffers impaired vis^ion from a blow with a belt buckle. In Los 
Angeles, a group of high school girls, angry over low grades, set a 
female teacher's hair afire. In San Francis^co, an elementary teacher 
was beaten and raped in front of the screaming students in her 
classroom by a couple of high school boys. In rural Missouri, an 
upset third grader twisted a teacher's thumb and tore several 
ligaments in her hand. In Philadelphia, a bocial studies teacher on 
the way to his car after school, was shot to death by a drunken 
student. The son of a prominent family in Austin, Texas, fatally 
shot his high school English- teacher in the classroom because the 
boy was upset over low grades and being the brunt of the teacher's 
jokes during clas^b. In affluent Huntingdon Valley, Pennsylvania^ a 
second-grader, on her way to the library to pick up materials for her 
teacher, was raped in the hallway by an intruder. In such an 
atmosphere, many threats^, as^ well as^ sexual harassment of women 
teachers, often go unreported because of rual or imagined fear of 
reprisal or s,hame in public disclosure of embarrass^ing incidents. In 
bome areab, there are media reports t>f the sensationalism of violent 
crimes in the schools, in other towns and tilK's, there is censor- 
ship or cover-up of such violence. 

In 1977, Memphis school officials reported 680 assaults, 144 of 
which were directed against teachers or administrators; MiamJ 
officials registered 1,153 attacks; and Bojtcn schools recorded 155 
assaults on teachers. In the New York City and Chicago public 
schools, a combined total of over 4,200 attacks was reported. (T(W. 
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Z3 January 1978* and 5iifc S^kool StuJuJ This rapid increase in I'iolent 
crimes and acts in public schools pits student against student, 
student against teachery and outsider 'igain&t both i>tudent and 
teacher To offset this increase in violent crimei>y many schools 
throughout the country have become armed campi> with specially 
trained security guards who roam corridori> and check re&trooms, 
closed-circuit television monitors, emergency classroom tele- 
phones/ security entrance checkpoints, and i>tiff enforcement of 
student and staff identification card regulations. In New York City, 
teacher assault cases are now prosecuted by legal departments 
rather than educational agencies and officials. The en^otional and 
psychological strains are so damaging that in Los Angeles and New 
York/ battered-teacher groups coordinated by a psychiatric con- 
sultant have been established. 

The following experience illustrates many of the problems 
which teachers encounter. Richard VVeinstein was graduated in 
1^75 fro*. Temple University in Philadelphia and immediately 
accepted a faculty appoi/itment in the Harr*sburg City School 
District. Although enthtisiastit and committed tn *i teaching career, 
two years later he quit! A few days after resigning, IVeinstein wrote 
an emotional letter to the editor of the IhirtJntr^ Evnmt^ Naos. 
When published, the letter caused a stir. among teachers. As one 
teacher remarked/ "I am glad the letter appeared. Now the public is 
getting a chance to see what really goes on in the schools." The 
young teachers letter recounted the violc*nce and verbal abuse 
teachers are subjected to daily. He was critical of the districts 
discipline code which he s*iid was ineffective and unenforceable. 
This particular policy was just beginning to be implemented when 
Wein&tein resigned. (Harrisburg School District Code of Conduct) 
Although he was a beginning teacher/ VVeinstein insisted that it was 
not "culture shock" that forced his resignation/ since he had 
attended public school m Harrisburg and did his student teaching in 
a tough Philadelphia ghetto high school. He claimed that 70 to 80 
percent of his time in the classroom was spent trying to keep kids 
under control. "I taught in an open space middle school/ and that 
alone prohibits any .real teaching from going on. There were kids 
rimning^in the corridors constantly, throwing erasers and pencils, 
smoking cigarettes and dope, and yelling artd screaming. Whenever 
a fight broke out in another area/ everyone somehow got involved 
in it/' he commented. 
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Wein&t(?jii noted \ha\ thert? was <s knife athuk in the school; he 
had heard about an eighth grader who v\a& found with a gun on his 
person, and saw detectives lead another ^^tudent away from the 
school in handcuffs, "A student who thr(?w a chair at'me was 
suspended for three days and allowed to r(?turn. During tht? thret?- 
day suspension period, he managed to get arretted for shoplifting 
and pur&e snatching/' The former tea^^her b(?li(?vc*5 that alternative 
learning centers for discipline problems are nothing more than 
glorified playgrounds where very little takes plate and habitual 
offenders are able to regroup for the next assault or infraction. 
Weinstein suggested that prospective teachers be better prepared in 
the psychology of the classroom and in dealing with emotional and 
disruptive behavioral problems, that pre-*5(?rviLe and in-service 
training in<.lude e^stabli^shjng better LomniuniLdtiun networks with 
parents and guardians. 

After his e^xperiences as a middle scho^il teacher, what will 
Weinstein do now? "I'm iucky because I'm yoiiiig and single?. I can 
pick up and leave a bad situation I know teaLh(?ri> who f(?el the samt? 
way but are tied to the problem b(?cau&e they're trying to raist? a 
family and pay the bills, I n(?ed tog(?t away from tea<.hing, I was told 
that I was a good teacher. Someday I'd like to get involved with kiJ; 
again, but in a different way and in a diff(?r(?nt atmosphere/' 

According to the media, discipline problems and vioI(?nce arc 
oft(?n as much a part of i>chooling as r(?ading, writing, and 
arithmetic. In \97t tht? National EdtKation A^ssociatioii (NEA) 
Resear<.h department conducted a s<.icntifK natu)nwide survey 
which dealt with many ist>uet>, iiuluding *94.hool dii>*.iiilin(?p {Tiwiiv's 
Eiltuatwn, September/October I07t) The greatei>t proportion of 
teachers rep^irted that two factors. irrei>ponsible parents and 
unsatisfactory home 4.ondition*9. were re^^ponl>lble to a great extent 
or to some extent for misbehavior in public ^^chooll>, The figures 
were 85.8 and 80.0 percent respectively for both factors. Next, 
teacher*! tited the following item^^ to a great degree or to some 
degree responsible, overcrowded clai>i>ei>, 55.^ percent, irrelevant 
school curriculum which did not meet needs of students, 45^7 
percent; lack of programming for exceptional students^, 45,5 
percent, and lack c>f authority by teacheri> to determine or mete out 
punishment, 45.4 percent. A sample of selected tidclitional crucial 
items follows. 
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In 1978, the Department of Health, Education^ and Welfare and 
the National Institute of Education released the Safe School Study 
which had been requested by Congress in legislation passed in 1974. 
The major purpose of the investigation was to determine the nature 
and extent of schooUbased crime and violence occurring through- 
out the country. Among the study's findings^ one of the strongest 
factors in reducing school violence appears to be the principal's 
leadership. The report notes that approximately 25 percent of 
American schools suffer from moderately severe to severe 
problems of vandalism, personal attacksy and thievery. Some 
estimates of property damage and loss due to vandalism are a^high 
as $600 million yearly. The study does not differentiate among 
urban^ surburban, and rural incidents of personal violence^ but it 
does provide guidelines and implications. Five major findings are 
outlined follows: 

1, ioatlion cf Semu^ Prolj(cm>. In large urban complexes/ 26 percent of 
the high schools, 18 percent of the^junior high schools, and 
approximately 12 percent of the elemghtary schools indicate that 
serious problems are commonplace. About 6 percent of the rural, 8 
percent of the suburban, and 11 percent of the small city schools 
also report serious recurring problems. 
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tJs4r of Snurliy Officers. Over 50 percent of big city junior high 
schools have professional security officers m the schools/ and over 
65 percent of high schools in the metropohtan areas employ 
security guards. In suburban schools the number drops to 7 
percent, 2nd in rural schools less than 1 percent employ guards, 

3. Hostilily A$amsi Teachrs. Considering the entire* country/ junior 
high school pupils display more hostility toward their teachers. 
About 75 percent of urban junior high teachers and about 60 
percent of urban senior high teachers report that students swore 
or made obscene gestures at them ia a one-month period. This 
compares with 40 percent for rural teachers and 4S percent for 
suburban secondary school teacher>, 

4. Ttacher Atiadf. The risk of an urbaa school teacher being attacked 
is 1 in 55, The risk of a rural teacher being attacked is 1 in 500, 
Whereas I.B percent of all large city secondary school teachers 
report being attacked in a period of one month/ only O.Z percent of 
all rural teachers reported attacks. 

5. Sludeni VwktKe. The risk of attacks requiring medical attention^ and 
risk of being robbed of items over $10 value is twice as high in 
schools with fevver than 40 percent white pu^pils than in schools 
with more than 70 percent white pupils. 



The Safe Sckod Sindy developed a profile of a "safe" schooL that 
a school with a low crime rate. 

Throughout this analysis, the data point to the principal and the 
school administration as the key element. An effective principal who 
has developed a systematic policy of discipline helps each individual 
teacher to maintain discipline by providing a reliable system of 
support, appropriate in-service training for teachers, and opportuni* 
ties for teachers to coordinate their actions. This means that the 
teachers themselves are in a more seture position and are more likely 
to take effective disciplinary actions to control their own classrooms. 
Teachers are also more likely to recognize that they have a 
responsibility in establishing schoolwide discipline. Students will 
respond favorably when this occurs; they will see the system as fair/ 
will understand better what the rules are^ and y/iiW be less likely to feel 
that the school is capricious and despotic. The effective school also 
finds ways to provide positive in^centives to all students. The honors 
of the school go to many students> regardless of social class or 
academic ability. The school is sufficiently comprehensive to offer 
something of value to all of its students. iSaf^ Sctml Study* p, 137) 
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While the report, inditdtes that viulciKc ii^ the *.lti^ijruum ispri- 
martly ^ big city prublenii it is albu d LUiKern it^ the i^uburban and 
rural setting. We live in a violent sotict/ and a turbulent time in the 
history of humankind. The inLrcasins Lrimc rate in our public and 
private schooU must be stopped. While no panacea is proposed in 
this publicatioHy definite preventivL^ and poi^itivc ^la^i^room actions 
and practices are suggested vvhith are worthy of Lonsideration. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 

"Spare the rod and spoil the child" is an old saying and an old- 
fashioned justification for the use of corporal punishment in the 
schools- In most states^ policies regarding itb use are determined by 
the local public school district. Perhaps no question during the past 
twenty years has agitated the publk mind more than the subject of 
corporal punishment in fan^ilies and in schools. Almost all persons 
have taken sides on the issue as their practices or prejudices have 
influenced or swrayed their minds. The fact thtU >o much has been 
said and v^ritten, often "in bitterness of speech/' as to the use of 
corporal punishment as a means of moral discipline, both in the past 
and as presently administered, is positive proof that the expediency 
and propriety of its use are doubted by many educators. 

Some adv^K:ates ^>f the "rcnl/' as a means of moral discipline 
have quoted from the BiUi\ CbpcctaKy tlu* (Vcwcrbs c>f Sokimon. 
(Prov, U:24. 12:15, Z3:t3) 

While discussing the "Means and Objectives of Common 
School Education" before the Massachusetts Board of Ediicatioii in 
1837^ Horace Mann lectured on the "Subject of Penal Discipline 
Especially Discipline by Corporal Punishment'': 

That corporal punishment, considered by itself, and without 
reference to its ultimate object, is an cvtly probably rK>nc will deny. 
Yet, with almost three thousand public schools rn this States 
composed of all kinds of children, with more than five thousand 
teachers, of all f-rades of ciuatification, to govern them, probably the 
cviU corporal punishment must be endured, or the 8re^iter oiM^b 
of insubordinatKin and mutiny be incurred. , . . I cannot, however, 
forbear to express the opinion/ ihat punishment should never be 
inflicted, except in cases of the extrumest necessity, while the 
experiment of sympathy/ confidence, pcrt*uat*ron. encoura>*ement, 
sh<.iuld be repeated, for ever and ever. (M^^nn, pp. "l5-'lt>J 
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Lyman Cobb in 1847 boldly criticized the use of corporal 
punishment in the home and school when he listed his objections 
and recommendations for practicd) substitutions and preventives in 
his book On Corporai Punhhmenf, Cobb's objections and tecommended 
solutions are as relevant and controversial today as they were more 
than one hundred years ago. Among his more pertinent arguments 
are the following: 



OBJECTIONS TO THE USE OF THE ROD 



No parent or teacher knows, when he commences, how long or how 
severely he must puni>li n hoy before he will yiehL 

Whea n hny does tiot readilr >iehl to the indtctol on him, the 

parent or teacher getwrally becomes ancry, 

Ik'cause /e\\\ vcri few children ever do wrong for the sake of doing 
wrong as sueh, 

Beean^e parents and tenchers, when impatient or m an^er^ Very often 
punish their children or pupils for n triftmg matter, 

Becatriie parents and teachers ven* often whip their children or pupiU 
in anger or nnder cxciteiiicnti when the anger or excitement has not 
t>een produced hy the eritne or offence, 

BecanMT parents nnd tenehers who nre in the constant hnhit of whipping 
their children or pupils are \er\ npt to he equ.tll) s^evere ior uiiiiitcn- 
ttonal a$ for iiitetitioiial Wnotigs, 

Hecntise it very frequently, if not nlwnis* produces physical injury to 
the child on whom it is indicted. 

It IS an indirect sy>tem of pving a prkmium for LViNCy particularly 
when the anticipated whipping lins l>een prcccdi'd hy threatening, 

Ikcnii^c it is very often inllictcd in consc(|ULmcc of the representations 
of others; or, hy the system of informers, 

Heenuse it l>ESTRoVS f>R PREVENTS the greater part of the enjorment 
and plen^siire which should e,^i>t b^rtween pnrent^ nnd children, and 
between teachers nnd pupils, 

neeaii"^, nine times in ten, the lenst guilty are deteeted and punished 
for the \iolntion of school regulntions or other improper or mischievous 
cotuluer, 

Heeaiise when ehitdren or pupils leave their home or sehooh they are to 
be REASf>,vri> with, not whipped or heaTEN, 

Ikeaiise it ahncKiit alwni^ produces REVKNCrEPUL feelings on the }>nrt of 
the ehild or pupil, ' 
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SUBSTITUTES AND/OR PREVENTIVES 
AND THE USE OF THE ROD 

Even pnrfiu or teacher >hmil<l amvavs speak kiinlly and affeetionatelv 
to tits eliild or pupiL 

Kven parent or teacher >hc>uUI alii.iys >pt*ak iniUlK aiul jieiitiv xU his 
chilli or ptipiL 

All parents and teachers ^hmiKI cn4lea\c>r aiaiavs Xu (govern their 
ehililren or pupils In love rather thnn hy fear* 

Every parent ami teacher should hnvc i>ationcc in all In^ intercourse 
;virh hi^ children or pupils. 

Parents and teachers should endeavor *mavavs to be cheerful and 
picjsant when in the presence of their children or ptipih* 

All parents aiut tenchers should rmcinber that, ui {loit^riuni; and di^i* 
plininf; children or pupit^^* pcr>uasi<»n is far better thau force* 

Parents and teachers should appeal to the sv*Il^vTlllES and BfiTTER 
FEELINGS of their children or pupils when the) do anvthinj; wrong 
thout:htlesslv or intentionally. 

All parents and teachers should, hy all s.tiitable and proper means with- 
in their power, interest and cufjajje the minds of their children or pupils. 

Children or pupils shuuld maiays be cinplo)cdf either usefully or 
innocently. 

Parents and teachers should aiavav:v speak encour:tpnj:ly to their 
children or pupils, rclatiie to their efforts, studie^^, or lessons, or in 
whatever else they nmy be engajied. 

Parents and teachers should always spe:fk well of, or approve of the 
Cood acts which their children or pupils liaie done, in the presence of 
friends, or of the school; but they should never speak of, or condemn 
the faults of their children before otiicr.'i. 

Parents and teachers should alwais have decision and Hrmness, in all 
their intercourse, with their children or pupils. 

Every parent and teacher should, by all suitable and proper means, 
endeavor to j^ain the conHdence of his children or pupils. 

The teacher should first es» hh>h order in his school, before proceeding 
to any hnsines* whatever. 

Parents and te.ichers should re<|ulrc their children or pupils to attend 
school ret:ularly and punctually. 

Parents and teachers should alivais be just in all their intercourse 
with their children or pupils. 

All parents and teachers sliould always teach and encourapte their 
children to speak the truth. 
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Par<'nts ami tenchcrs ^hf^iittl lench Hieir ctiiltlren niitl piipiK it> chink'. 

Parent^ t\Ui\ tctiKhcT"^ AioiiU\ fkt'pK impress on xUc miiuls of Hieir 
children t\in\ pupils x\iv i![r<Mt ]tn|Hiftuni'e oi ^elf^re^pccr. 

Chilf]r<-ii t\iu\ pupils sliouM ct\r\y form x\k hahjt ntifl <^btnin the power 
of complcic atui full s^f^cmitrciL 

All i>:t^ci\t'^ <inil teadier<^ sliouM tcadi their children atui pupih to he 
police nnfl nTtniN\<\ pnrii<rnLirl\ to those who are aiietl or infirm, or 
tlio^e ohler than them^elve^. 

I\ircnis nn^l teacliors shiiuhl constantK impress on the ininiis oi their 
chihlren tinA pupiK the iiiiiK^rat!\ Nunssnv as well as dutv strictly 
to rt-^riml SF MNEss; and cir. xminhs^, hath of ilrt^ss and person. 

Parents an<l teacher^ ^Imtihl :\l.w \^Jl;, in the instrnotion or edticntioti 
tti ihfir cluhlren i^r pnptKi <ippc.i] li^ thoir con^vietitioits >en^;e of ri^^ht 
.mO ihitv. 

Parents shotiht rt-^pect aiui enconr:it;e their teachers. 

ParetHs aiul te.Khers sh<nihl al\ta>s remeniher that children and pnpiU 
have RH.ins. as well as parents and ieacher>. 

All parents and teacher> shtniM encouta^rc thmr ehihlrt-n or pupils to 
.acknt>wledf;e the f.mlt^,. rrnirs. or i^ffenses which the\ ha\e commtlleil, 
.inil thereh\ nuke them full\ sensit>h' of their responsibjlit>t as children 
or pnpils. 

Parents and teachers shoiihl contintialK /eel aiifl appreci.ue the ver^' 
frreat responsihiliti \i hich re^s on iheni, as piirenis or teachers, in the 
education, ^o\eriunent. .md c<Hitr<d of their diildren or pupils. 

Corporal punishment was banned throughout France In 183^, 
Most recently the USSR and Poland supported the inclusion of a 
ban on spanking in the schools as part of a declaration of children's 
rights by the United Nations Commission gn Human Rights. In the 
United States, Maryland, Massachusetts, and New Jersey actually 
prohibit corporal punishment in the public schools. Thirteen states 
expressly provide for it under law. In California, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, and Texas, permission to paddle a child is based on the old 
common law principle tn l<ko jnircnli^. Under this doctrine, t*he school 
staff is justified in using any measure that parents or guardians 
could legally use to discipline the child. Gradually tn loiO yttrenlis is 
being replaced by state statutes and conbtitutional principles which 
establish guidelines for regulations governin;^ pupil classroom and 
school behavior Many school districts, with assistance and 



guidonce from professional orgtinizdtions, hove esUiblished *i 
student bill of pghts progrtim. These documents usually include a 
broad and comprehensive treatment of student behavior for both 
in-closs and out-of-class activities and situations. For example, 
regulotions may cover student conduct during participation In 
organized extracurricular enterprises inclitding school -sponsored 
publications, drama groups, and athletic teams. 

The following frequently heard arguments in support of 
corporal or physical punishment in the schools were listed in a 
National Education Association special Report of tlw Ta^k Force otj 
dyrifonil PuttishttnU published in 1*^72: 

• Some schools of?er no other resources ft>r discipline. 

• It's the only thing some kids understand. 

• Teachers have to be protected. 

• Sometimes a teacher g^rts so frustrated he jiist has to hit students 

• Students learn self-disciplinc from ctirporal punishment 

• Corporal punishment builds ' character ' or "masculinity." 

• Corpoml punishment is> no w^irs>e thcin stibtajiied psychological 
humiliation. 

• it makes students feel secure, because they Kuv firm guidance. 

• Parents want schools to use it. 

• Students want corporal punishment. 

The same NEA report listed the following reasons used by 
some people to justify certain circumstances for the infliction of 
corporal punishment as well as limited or conditional corporal 
punishment: 

• It's a last resort 

• I^arents" permission is ri*quir^"d 

• Iff very llinited in severity 

• \i\ only used atter a thoruuj;h procedure 

• Only certain people are authoii/^d tn adnuiiLster (.orporal punish- 
ment 

• It's prescribed only for thust* rndLvidiuils who will prt^fit from It. 

• Its used on boys only 

• It has to be made legal -io it !.aii be used a^ a deterrt^nt 

The NEA together with the American Civil Liberties Union has 
struggled in the courts and in the schools to abolish corporal 
punishment as a viable alternative to maintaining classroom dis- 
cipline in the public schools. The debate continues! 



CHAPTER 2 



Discipline: Theory, 

Research, 

and Practice 



We contend that many disruptive behaviors can be alleviated 
before they become serious discipline problems that must then be 
dealt with by the classroom teacher. Disruptive behaviors will also 
: be greatly reduced by the teachens ability to employ effective 
organizational, planning,.and instructional procedures. Once class- 
room control has been established, an analysis of student needs and 
behaviors will indicate approaches and iechoiques that the teacher 
will want to utilize in helping students develop self-discipline and 
increase their personal growth. 

' GETTING OFF TO A GOOD^TART 

Practices for muitmizing discipline problems should begin on 
the first day of class. Webster (1968) has appropriately defined this 
first encounter of student and teacher as the "honeymoon period/' 
During this initial phase when students formulate their impres- 
sions of the teacher and the classroom atmosphere^ beginning 
teachers are often misled. Students sit quietly, raise their hands to 
respondy pay attentiony and are generally quite Well behaved. The 
new teacher is easily led to. believe that this is aa ideal class— a 
group of "angels,'' In pha$e twoy sortie of the angels change. The 
alteration -cari^cCur at anytime Muring, the first week*or two. 
Students begin to test their initial impressions about the teacher 
and what they "can get away with.'l Class assignments are not 
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finished, students begin tcitking to each uthpr, g.im chewing 
appearsy and a host of other disruptive behaviors aro likely to occur. 
Webster identifies the third phase as "the period of accommodation 
or final adjustment/' In this phase the effective teacher will be in 
control of the classroom setting and able to develop maximum 
learnmg opportunities for students. The ineffective teacher will be 
engaged in a "running battle" with lents in an attempt to 
maintain some degree of classroom control and order. Student 
learning in this situation will be more accidental than develop- 
mental* 

Research findings and the experiences of successful teachers 
have identified certain initial practices that seem to minimize dis- 
ruptive student behaviors and maximize the establishment of an 
effective learning environment. 

Learn School Policies, Prior to meeting a class for the first 
time, the teacher should become familiar with school policies 
concerning appropriate student behavior and permissible and sug- 
gested disciplinary procedures. She/he should definitely know what 
che school expects frcm both student ind teacher in regard to 
discipline. With this information in handy the teacher is ready to 
begin planning for the ^^honeymoon period.^ 

Establish Rules, First, establish a set of classroom rules to 
guide the behavior of students. If "rules" sound too harsh, use 
''guidelines." With younger studentsy rules should be rather general 
and pertain to behaviors such as paying attention, respect for 
olners, excessive noise, securing materials. With older students, 
rules can be more specific, in both cases, however, do not 
overwhelm the student with an exi-e&t>ive number of regulations. 
The rationale for each rule should be presented to studentSy and the 
teacher should ensure that they understand and see a need for each 
rule. Later, as students become more self-directedy the teacher 
might allow for modifications if there seems to be a need. How- 
every any changes should be made after the teacher h<is established 
controK 

Rua }ac* 5;.>n was recently employed to teach a self-cortained 
fifth-grade tfass. Prior to the bei;inning of the school yeary she read 
the school policies concerning appropriate student behavior and 
disciptinej In addition, ^ihe met with her principal and discussed 
accepted discipline procedures. She also vii>ited the classroom and 
noted a&pectsof the room tkit might require a rule or guideline. She 
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observed that students kept materiaU in metd) lockers in the re*.' of 
the classroom. On the first day of ddssy Rita had listed on a large pjece 
of posterboard/ displayed in a prominent placey those texts and 
supplies that she wanted students to take to their desks for the 
morning's work. For the afternoon a similar list was displayed. 
During the first few days of school/ a few students *^ad to return to 
their lockers for text or supplies they had forgotten. By the end of the 
weeky howevery transitions from one subject area to another moved 
quickly and quietly. No disturbances or wa^tsfd time resulted from 
students returning to their lockers. 

Discuss Expectations* Within the first few days or class 
sessions, inform students what will be expected of them. Letting 
students know what you will require them to do in class, what you 
hope to achieve, and how the class will operate helpi^ reduce student 
tension and confusion. Providing a daily schedule that is followed 
regularly will give 'younger children a sense of security and a 
knowledge of what to expect next. Older students may be provided 
unit outlines or schedules* It is also important that the teacher 
explain the goals and purposes of the class and the obligations of 
both student and teacher in making the class a constructive and 
rewarding experience. 

jane Carter has a policy of discussing her expectations with each 
of her seventh-grade English classes. She lists on a large posterboard 
the goals of the class, what she expects of students, and what 
students can expect of her. These expectations are discussed at the 
beginning of the year aad students are encouraged to discuss, 
qrestion, aad/or recommend additions to any category. Periodically 
throughout the year the categories are reviewed and discussed. 

Overplan Lessons^ A third initial practice is lo "overplan" 
lessons for the first week or two. The teacher will want to impress 
upon students from the very beginning that she/he is organized and 
has "all bases covered." What the teacher does> during the first week 
or two will help establish student expectations of what she/he 
values and expects from f em. 

Bill Brown is a third-grade teacher. School policies require that 
parents furaish papery pencil crayons/ and ^ci^sors for their children. 
Based on experience/ Mr. Brown realizes that not all students have 
these supplies during the first few days of class. Some parents forget 
or are watting for a payday. Some student;^ accidentally or purposely 
forget their materials/ especially on the first day. Since Mr. Brown 
has specific assignments starting with the first session/ he has de- 
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vdoped his own sel of supplies. Durini; the fast feu diiys^ when dn 
assignment is made and a student replies, "I forgot my crayons; can I 
share with Allen?" Mr Brown is there quickly to supply crayons. He 
f nds that this picictice mimmi^es disruption;* tnxl problems (.^uiijed by 
sLaring and borrowing. The student provides Mr. Brown with a 
wriJten lOU for one box of crayons. 

Learn Names. The practice of devising \i seating arrangement 
whereby student names are learned quickly is desirable. Many 
teachers suggest an alphabetical seating arrangement since It lends 
itself to associating names with faces. After student names are 
learnedy other seating arrangements can be utilized. Calling a 
student by name early in the year, however; gives him/her an 
increased sense of well-being The student is now <\ person rather 
than just a member of the class. Early use of names als^o, gives 
students the impression that the teacher ib organized and in control 
of the situation, "John nnd Harold/ stop talking and finish your 
work" is much more effective for John and Harold thon "Let s stop 
talking and finish our work," 

Be Firm and Consistent. Experienced educators recommend 
that teachers begin the year with confidence in selfy firmness in 
dealing with students, and consistency in dealing with disruptive 
behaviors. Webster (I9c>5) warns teachers not to near their feelings 
on their sleeves. Manyy especially beginning teacliersy view acts of 
misbehavior as directed to them per^onoily. One who realizes that 
such behaviors might be reactions to other factors or to the 
teacher's role rather than to the teacher personally will be in a 
better position, to handle the situation. 

Firmness implies using an emphatic voice, looking at the 
student, andy if necessaryy moving toward the student. Firmness 
also means "sticking by your guns." Moiiy teachers have heard 
students Sayy "Well Mrs, Jones let^us do it." A smile and "That's 
fine; howevery in this class yoti will not do it" demonstrates 
firmness. Many teachers report that it ib easier to begin in a firm 
manner and relax later in the year than to b^gin relaxed and then 
try to become firm, ^ 

We would like to emphasizey howevery that firmness tioes noi 
mean harshness. A teacher can be firm and still be friendlyy sup- 
portivey and warm with students, A firm te^icher can provide an 
environment where students feel biifc* and bC^Lurc. and feel "This 
teacher really cares about me," 
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Consistency in dealing with disruptive behavior is important if 
students are to judge the teacher fair, not partial. Make sure that 
the punishment fits the crime and that partiality is not shown to 
certain students. 

Deal with Disruptive Behavior. In addition to firmness and 
consistency, teacher experienue and rebCaruh rCLummend additional 
procedures when dealing with disruptive behavi^^r, inuluding the 
following: 

1. Avoid making the punishment or reprimand personal Rather than 
saying that George is bothering you/ state that he is disrupting the 
dabS or interfering with an activity. If George feels he is bothering 
you, the behavio'' may recur Indicating tha^t he is bothering the 
class IS likely to pressure him into coming in line with his peers. 

2. Avoid using Stircastic remarks. Sarcasm i* directed toward the 
person, not the misbehavior Instead of stopping a minor problem, 
the teacher may be creating a major problem— direct confronta- 
tton with a student. 

3. Avoid making threats that are not followed through. Students 
soon lose respect and confidence in the teauher who btates, "Stop 
that or else!" and the "else" never comes. 

4. Avoid inexplicit statements or reprimands like "All right, let's 
knock it off!" Specify the student' the mibbehavtoi, and the pre- 
ferred behavior, e.g., "Harold Jones, stop talking to Edward, and 
finish your math paper." 

5. In a tense situation, the use of humor might be the best course of 
action. Humor has the effect of relaxing students and teacher. 
Often when a possible challenge is perceived to the teacher's 
authority, humor can be used to negate the (challenge. A teacher 
who leaves the class laughing somehow putb himJ herself in charge 
of the situation, 

Madge Foster was passing out a class* handout that was a little 
difficult to read because of fight print. She apologized by saying, "I 
know this could be a little darker, but the duplit^ating machine 
hasn't been working very well." "That's an understatement," 
responded one of .ne students. Madge smiled and quickly replied, 
"You're right, at my age I'll n^ed A magnifying glass to read it. "The 
students laughed and the clasb continued. 

6. Do not be ashamed or hesitant to ask for help. Many discipline 
problems have serious emotional backgrounds. Prmcipals> guid* 
ance counselors* and st^hool psychologists are there to help 
teachers— use them. 
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Schedule Conferences When Necessary* Many teachers wait 
ioo lo/»g before Conducting a student-teacher conference and/or 
parent-teacher conference to discuss ^ problem situation. When 
initial approaches in controlling a student's behavior fail, hold a 
student-teacher conference. This technique provides the teacher 
with the opportunity to (l) get to know the student better, (2) 
identify possible causes of the problem/ and (3) plan with the 
student possible courses of action to solve the problem. 

Many parents get extremely upset, as they should, y^hen they 
find out that their child has been having problems but nothing has 
been said to them. When initial approaches in controlling a 
students behavior fail and the initial student-teacher conference 
does not seem to work/ schedule a parent-teacher conference* Of 
coufse/ in 'discipline case$ of an extreme nature, an immediate 
conference with parents might be warranted. 

Parents are potentially the teacher's most valuable resource for 
understanding and dealing with students. They can (l) pravide the 
teacher information necessary for understanding the student's 
problem/ (2) suggest courses of action to be followed in solving the 
problem, and (3) help both teacher and student In solving the 
problem*. 

The following suggestions may be helpful to the teacher when 
Londucting a student-teacher conference: 

,1. Establish a relaxed aimosphere. If either you or ihe student are 
upset, poslpone ihe conference. Liltle communicalion will take 
place if eilherof you are "about to fly off the handle." 

2. ' Begin the discussion by giving specific examples of the student's 

strengths/ abilities, and acceptable behaviors. Specifics will let the 
student know that you are observant in the classroom. For 
example/ "Rita, you get along very well with your classmates. 
Yesterday at recess, I was happy to see you help Janice. Then again 
today at lunch you were quick to share with Jack." 

3. Specify the disruptive behaviors or problems that need attention. 
Explain to the student why the behavior is disruptive and how It 
affects the class. Also explain how the behavior affects the 
student. Allow the student opportunities to explain/ discusS/ 
question, etc. 

4. Identify courses of action that are open to the student in 
correcting the problem. Explain how each will help. Make sure 
he/she understands exactly what is expected and why. If the 
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course of action selected does nof^work, he/she should be aware of 
ihe next steps you will lake. Lei ihe student know you doc<ireand 
really want to help solve the problem. 

5. SummanzC' the discussion for the student emphasizing the course 
of action you have both agreed upon. 

6. End the conference on a positive note «ind keep the comfnunic^ition 
channels open— "John, if you htive any problems or Are not sure 
what you are to do, you talk to me." 

Th^ fopowing suggestions are provided for teachers conducting a 
parent-teacher conference: 

1. Meet in a setting that is private and, prefer^ibly, not over ^ desk. 
Move out from behind your desk <ind sit iKross from the parents. 

2. If the p<irents are angry or upset, let them blow off steam. When 
they settle down, begin with speafu exawpln of their child's positive 
attributes. Est^iblish early thai you both have a common con- 
cern—the welftire of their child. 

3. Specify the child's problem, courses of <Ktion you have t<iken, your 
rationale for selecting the courses of action, <ind progress made. 

4. Ask for suggestions from the p^irents. Listen and question. 

5. Have ex<imples of the child's work <ind complete records on h^ind. 
Although they may not be used, they are readily available if the 
need ^irises. 

f 

6. Identify and discuss courses of action opeh to the parents, student, 
and yourself. Agree upon an approach and determine the neces- 
sary steps in solving the problem. Make sure the parents also 
realize what your next steps will be if this approach fails. 

7. Summ<)rize the discussion for the parents. Make sure that they 
understand what was <igreed upon. Also determine how communi- 
cation concerning their child's progress will bf^ conducted (i.e., by 
telephone, notes home, another parent conference in two weeks). 

a. Le<ive on a positive note. M<my times parents feel a little better if 
they realize th^it the problem(s) their child is having may be 
common and experienced by" many other children. 

Aft^r a student or parent conference, it is a good idea for the 
tecicher to write a. summary of what tr<mspired. The summ^irycan 
be used to refresh the mind in case a 'subsequent conference is 
conducted. It can also be useful if the teacher decides to talk to other 
school personnel— the principal, counselor, or school psychologist 
—concerning a student's problem. 
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A second practice worthy of consideration* is lo talk to the 
principal, school psychologist, and/or guidance counselor prior to 
conducting a student or parent conference. After becoming familiar 
with the problem/ these school staff members might provide 
additional suggestions such as ways to relax the participants, other 
possible courses of action to solve the problem, etc. We feel th<it 
such a meeting prior to ^ conference would be especially beneficial 
for a beginning teacher. 

Finally, a student <ind/or parent conference c<m be held at any 
time. The teacher does not have to w<iit for <i major problem to 
occur. If a student is perceived to be troubled or a potential problem 
is seen arising/ a conference should be considered. A conference can 
be a very effective preventive technique for minimizing discipline 
problems. 

ORGANIZATIONAL/ PLANNING/ AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 

Physical Environment, Disruptive behaviors" can be mini- 
mized if the classroom setting is conducive to learning. By 
manipulating the physical environment, many potential problems 
can be alleviated. The teacher can ensure that the classroom 
temperature/ ventilation/ and lighting are adequate and comfortable 
for students. Activity areas can be arranged so that clues are pro- 
vided as to the appropriate behavior for the <irea. Quiet sections for 
individual activities such as reading or mathematics should be 
arranged differently from those tha^ encounige group <Ktiv!ties 
such as block areas. Learning center^ c<in be arranged so that the 
number of chairs provide a clue as to the number of students who 
can yffork in the space at a given time. Materials should be stored 
near the area where they will be used and should be easily 
accessible. For example, books used for reference work should be 
located where students can easily use them without disturbing 
others. 

The encyclopedias in Wanda Wilson's elev(?nth-grade history 
class were loc<iled on the lower &helf of <i bookcaiic along one side of 
the room. Whenever a student did research, the ftfth^row students 
nearby had to move as the student crawled to secure the proper 
volume. After securing the book, the student usually read and look 
notes on a ventilator. Wanda nuttced that minor disturbances 
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occurred anytime someone used the encyclopedias— desks moving> 
students talking/ books and papers falling on the floor. She obtained a 
table and placed it in the back of the classroom. The table had room 
for the books and an area for the student to sit/ read, and take notes. 
Using encyclc^edias no longer resulted in disturbance^;. ^ 

Peggy Carl is a beginning kindergarten teacher. Prior to the 
opening of school, she worked for one week preparing her classroom. 
By the first day of school the room was ready. An aijuarium housed 
tropical fish, a rabbit was a member of the class, the bulletin boards 
were full of pictures and objects> mobiles hung from the lightS/ blocks 
and other materials lined the shelves, and Welcome Clowns were in 
the corners. Her first two days were a nightmare. The children did 
not pay attention, they 'were constantly out of their seats> and during 
activity periods they bounded from area to area like a ball. In 
* discussing the dilemma with Mrs. Cox/ the other kindergarten 
teacher/ it was suggested that many Materials and objects be stored 
for a period of time. The next three days went much more smoothly 
as students focused more on Ms. CarL her directionsi and the selected 
, activities provided. 

Research studies conducted by Kounin (1970) and Brophy and 
Evertson (1976) identified many specific practices utilized by 
teachers in minimizing disruptive behaviors. Many of the practices 
would appear to be applicable to teachers at any grade level. The 
studies also noted different ways teachers dealt with discipline 
problems. Successful teachers were identified as those who had a 
minimum amount of confusion and .disruptive behavior in their 
classrooms. Unsuccessful teachers were identified as those whose 
classrooms evidenced a g^eat deal of disruption and chaos. 

Monitor System^ Successful teachers developed a student 
monitor system to handle routine daily matters such as passing out 
papers/ collecting workbooks^ etc. Since students knew exactly 
what jobs were to be done, when* and by whom, little time was 
wasted. The unsuccessful teacher's classroom was much more 
chaotic. Students were not sure what to do, pushing and talking 
were evident/ and a greater amount of time was wasted. Discipline 
problems were more evident as was the potential for problems to 
occur, 

AI Jacobs is an eighth-grade history teacher. At the beginning of 
each year, he assigns monitors to help handle emergency exercises 
such as fire drills and tornado warnings. Students are assigned to 
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open or close windows^Turn otf hghtS; lend^the group; check roll 
outside the buildingf eU. The class practices the drills periodically, 
when a school ^larm is sounded, Mr. jacob&'s classes spend the least 
amount of time witK the fewest disruptions leaving and returning to 
the classroom. 

Helper System* Successful teachers also developed some type 
of system for students who needed additional help or direction. 
Some students were designated "helpers" for others who needed 
additional help with an assignment. Assignments were written and 
displayed in the classroom to ensure that pupils knew what to do. 
Times were establ'^hed for students to secure assistance from the 
teacher. At other timeSf the teacher moved around the room and 
provided individual assistance. In contrast/ the unsuccessful teacher 
was often interrupted by students needing help. Students not 
knowing what to do next were often frustrated and soon became 
involved in some type of disruptive behavior. 

Sandra Eliot's twelfth-grade sociology das&es do a great deal of 
group wort in addition to whole-class assignments. As groups begin a 
project/ Sandra supplies each member with a mimeographed list of 
requirements* whom to contact in the group if help Is needed, and 
what to do next when a requirement has been finished. In addition, 
class assignments and instructions for those finishing assignments 
are listed daily on the chalkboard. Sandra schedules the last fifteen 
minutes of each cla^^s period for assistance to groups or individuals 
ne'^ding her personal help, Periodic*illy she moves about the 
classroom offering assistance if necessary. Students in her classes 
understand assignments; know where to go for help; and know what 
to do next when they finish. 

Individual Differences* Successful teachers provided lessons 
geared to the individual differences of students. When there was a 
match between the material and student ability and interest, 
students worked for longer periods of time with fewer interrup- 
tions. In addition, successful te<ichers developed a system so that 
learners were well aware of what they were to do when they 
finished an assignment. Specific options were provided for each 
student/, and both teacher and student were aware of acceptable 
options. In contrast, unsuccessful teachers seemed to have 
difficulty planning for individual differences. Students in their 
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classes finished their work quickly jnd then hdd nothing to do, or 
could not do the work and gave up. Consequently/ disruptive 
behaviors were likely to occur. 

''Withitness^ This term, identified by Kouniny refers to the 
successful teacher's ability to observe eventi> going on in various 
arePs of the classroom. These teachers were able to spot potential 
problems and redirect student behaviory thui> t>olving the problem 
before it became a problem. Unsuccessful teachers seemed to 
become so involved in what they werc^ doing— working with a 
groupy checking papersy etc.— that they failed to recognize potential 
problems until too late and then had to deal with a disruptive 
behavior. Students soon become aware that a teacher knows what 
is going on and are then less likely to try and get away with 
something. 

Rachael Paul is a second-grade teacher. She makes a point of 
knowing what each student's assignment \^ tinj coni>tantly observes 
the total clas^. If children begin to strayy she is quick to direct them 
back to their assignment. At the beginning of the year after 
discussing rules and expectationsy she observer children'i> behavior 
and is quick to praise students following the rule? and meeting 
expectations. Statements such "1 like the way Robert h placing hjs 
work in his folder" provide clues for other childien to the behavior 
she expects. Rachael attempts to ignore minor dii>ruptions during 
iniha! class periods. However as soon as a student is on track she is 
quick to reinforce positive behavior. She i& very much aware that 
many children use disruptive behaviors to gam attention. Ignoring 
the minor disruptions but rewarding poi>itive behavior seems to get 
many of her students on the right track. Her obi>ervations allow for 
the quick reinforcentent desirable behavK>ri> and Lme to redirect 
Some Jbehaviors before they become disruptive. 

Preclass Work. Faust (1P77) and Webbter (N08) suggest that 
junior and secondary high school teachers provide classes with 
some type of preclass work. This practice encourages &tudenti> to 
settle down and puts them in a frame of mind for work. It also 
provides the teacher time for nt;cess<^ry clerical duties. Students 
should be held accountable for the work; it shcnild not be Just 
busywork. Webster sugge&ti> assignments i>ui.h as a short quiz or 
wriJtten reaction rather than a reading assignment. 

Bob Carlson is a seventh-grade English teachen who teachei> five 
bCi>iaJoni> of EnglLi>h each day. Bob plani> preclabb asi>it;nmenti> for the 
bej;inning five to eight minutes of each kU^^ penod. Examples of 
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prcclass work include shorl word pu^^lei>, writlen reattuins to 
statemenb <^ind quebtioni>^ and illui>tnitioni> pucmi> and i>toneb that 
the class has redd, Prcdass assign mt^ntb are kt'pt in a notebook by the 
students and spi.)t'chet.ked periodically by Bob, In addition. i>tuden^i> 
discuss and share some preda&s work orv Fridays. Often these 
assignments are related to clai>s a5i>ignmenti> but not atv\ayi>. This 
Thursday the preclaSi> assignment was to write a headline and brief 
summary dest.nbing the results of the recent seventh-grade basket- 
ball game. 

Variety. Boredom on the part of students usually results in 
disruptive behaviors. Teachers who use varied approaches in 
presenting materiaL unusual or different material geared to student 
interests, diverse questioning techniques. <ind who provide 
students ^vith various ways of responding ^an help eliminate 
boredom. It is important for teachers, to reali/e that ibe^ do nol 
motivate students. All th^ teacher can do is to provide incentives for 
students to motivate themselves. Knowledge of student interests 
and concerns is essential to the teacher who is planning learning 
activities and experiences ihnt will reduce boredom and actively 
involve learners. 



UNDERSTANDING STUDENT NEEDS AND BEHAVIORS 

The goal of helping students develop self-discipline is more 
likely to be achieved if teachers understand the needi> and resultant 
behaviors of students. Such understaitJing can provide a greater 
insight into methods and practices for developing student self- 
awarenf?s5 and increased self-discipline. 

Student Needs. There are many different human noeds and 
various ways of describing and categorizing them, Clesell and llg 
(1*^46) were first to provide educators with a comprehensive list of 
childhood needs, maturational stages, tind the educational implica- 
tions. Since th.^t time, others such as Erikson (l*^>50), Maslovv 
(19541 and Havighurst il^oZ) have also developed list^ of human 
needb for educators. These lists are important to teachei s sincr they 
identify the go^ils students are t>triving to attain. In addition. Iit>ts 
can be used by teachers at> a frame ot ntereiKt for undeit>tanding 
many i>tudent bfhaviort> and pruvjding int>iglit Kt appropriate 
learning experiences 




Havighurst's concept of the developmental I task provides 
teachers with a detailed framework for understanding student 
needs and subsequent behaviors. Havighurst contended that each 
student progressing toward maturity will encounter at various 
stages of growth specific developmental ta!>ks based on biological 
psychologicaL and cultural needs- A developmental task 

* ' ■ arises at or about a certain period in the life of the individual 
successful achievement of which ledds to happmess and to success 
tA/ith later tasks, while failure leads tu unhcippines^ in the individuals 
disapproval by society, and difficulty with liter tasks- (Havighurst 
p 2) 

Through an understanding of the developmental tasks/ the 
j>pecific behaviors required at each stage, and successive maturity 
levels, teachers can gain a clearer picture of the problems of many 
students. Certainly/ an understanding of the problem is the first 
step in helping a student solve the problem. 

Examples of developmental tasks of elemt?ntary school children 
include the following: 

1. Achieving increased personal independence 

2. Developing positive <ittitudes <ibout themselves as growing 
organisms 

3- Learning to get <ilong with their peers* 

4. Developnig the necessary academic skills cif residing, writing, and 
m<ithem<itics 

5. Developing a conscience and a set of basit values. 

Some tasks encountered by junic^r and senior high school 
students include: 

1 Developing increased independence from parent^i ,jnd adults 

2 Developing increased social relations with peers 

3. Learning to accept themselves as individuate 

4 learning the necessary ac^idemic skdU and iCii;nUive prcKesses 
required by scKiety 

5. Developing a >et of appropriate values and attitudes fur directing 
tiit'ir beliavior. 
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Teachers who have dn understanding of the iesk^ facing their 
students can do a great deal to help Tthem tichieve these tasks. In 
other words, elementary and secondtiry teacheri> who pl^*n lessons 
that are interesting and geared to the ability level of a child are not 
only minimizing the potential for disruptive behavior, but are also 
helping the student achieve the developmental tai>k of learning the 
necessary academic skills required by society. The teacher who 
provides a strident the opportunity of self-i>ele(.tion of material and 
independent work is helping the learner tichieve the task of per- 
sonal independence. 

Student Behaviors. As previously mentioned, failure to mas- 
ter a developmental task can lead to unhappinei>i> in the individu^l 
and disapproval by society. Thus the accomplishment of t^^sks is 
closely related to a student's self-concept and sense of security. 
Inability to master a task will produce frustration, tension, ond 
anxiety. 

Bobby IS a beginning kindergarten student whose parents have 
been overly prote<;tive and quite permissive. Bobby has not been 
allowed to play with other children because "Sorhe just play too 
rough." He has alwtiys gotten anything he wanted. The few times his 
1 parents said no, Bobby has thrown a temper tantrum. This has 
resulted in getting the no changed to ^ 'Well O.K/' 

There is a strong possibility that Bobby will have a difficult 
time gaining acceptance from his peers and coping with his 
emotions in a manner acceptable to the school. Bobby may begin to 
develop frustration, tension, and anxiety toward his kindergarten 
experiences?. 

■ Karen is a fourth-grade student who is extremely overweight 
and has protruding front teeth She is becoming more conscious of 
her appearance asr a result of the mockery and harassment she is 
beginning to receive from peers. 'Tat Karen," "Walrus Karen/' and 
"Hey, Kaien, you're ugly" are becoming more common statements 
during the lunch period and recess. She is the List student to be 
chosen on a team. When the teacher asks the class to fhoose a 
partner, whoever gets Karen complains either verbtdly or nnnver- 
bally. 

There can be little doubt that Karen is beginning to find school 
a frustrating and thretitening place. Karen will need help if she is to 
deal effectively with the situtition. 
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Randy is a tenth-grade student who ha^ become increasingly 
popular with clas:injites as a result of his abilities on the basketball 
team. He is being invited to more parties and a>ked by more guys to 
become part of the group. Randy perceives that to be accepted, his 
hair should be longer^ he needs tov^/ear Levi's, and he is going to have 
to go out more with the group. His pai-ents, however, take pride in his 
clean-cut appearance and feel one nighty out a- week is enough,*and 
that night has a twelve o'clock curfew. 

While to adults/ the problem may seem minor and just a part of 
growing up, to Randy it is of major importance. As he strives for 
peer acceptance/ the difficulties encountered front pressure to 
conform to parental desfres may affect many aspects of Randy's 
behavior. His academic achievement may begin to decline and/or he 
may suddenly begin to demonstrate disruptive types of behavior in 
his classes. 

Inability or difficulty in mastering relevant tasks vvilt produce 
frustration, tension/ and anxiety for each student. To cope with the 
threat/ there is strong likelihood that each student may develop or 
use an adjusUve behavior to reduce the pressure arid anxiety. 

Adjustive Behaviors, Perkins (1969) defines an adjustive 
behavior as a behavior used tcyreduce frustration, tension, or 
anxiety. Such behavior is a defense mechanism that everyone us^ 
to some degree to help, maintain a stable self-concept. People 
generally use adjustive behaviors that have been effective in past 
situations in reducing tensions and anxieties. Perkins identified the 
following adjustive behaviors. ag$re>^mf repres^fion, subsHtuiioHf projec- 
tipu, raCtonahzation, witluiraunil, fantasy, rtgr€»iou, uietttifkatioih and modify- 
ing ones sei f -concept ^ We contend that many of#lhese behaviors are 
frequently used by students in the school setting. They are often 
handled as discipline problems and the student is reprimanded. The 
reasons for and purposes of the behaviors, however/ may not be 

understood by many teachers. ' " 

y 

Johnny is a kindergarten student who has been insulated from 
other adults by his parents. He has, also gotten his way at home. He 
does not like his teachen Mrs. Jones/ telling Jiim^what to do. 
Wheniever she direftT^Jphnny to do yi certain thing, he scowls at her. 
Recently he callf?d her d "bitch." 

Johiiny is using the adjustive behavior referred to as aggression,^ 
He is trying to remove the source of his frustration, the teache^/ 
through the use of facial expression anil abusive language. 
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Janie is a jupior high student who was reprimanded by the 
te^icher of fche previous class for not having her work completed. In 
the nexl class she directec' her frustration lo the student teacher 
saving* "I hate this boring class; your assignments art* stupid!" 

This form of aggression is called th^iflacmetU. Janie views it 
unwise tc attack the teacher who reprimanded her. So bhe takes out 
her frustration on the student teacher whom she views as less 
powerful; 

Sarah told her teacher, mother, and friends that she failed her 
Spanish test because it was not a fair test. In actuality, Sarah did not 
study for the test. 

Sarah b using the adjustjve behavior called ratiomlizattou. This 
behavior is used b; nost people at different times in their lives. 
Sarah is giving herself and others an acceptable reason in place of 
the real reason. Certainly if the test were unfair^ we would be in 
sympathy with Sarah. 

Allen is a student in Mr- Brown's ninth-grade algebra class who 
doesn't understand what is going on. When Mr. Brown calls on him/ 
Allen bows his head and says nothing. Soon Mr. Brown calls on 
another student. Allen doesn t partuipate in any class diStussions and 
doesn't interact with other students. Mr Brown feels that Allen is 
jutst a shy student. 

Allen is using a wtMraUyal behavior to cope with the anxiety 
perceived in "the algebra class. It might be interesting for Mr. Brown 
lo observe Allen's behavior in other situations. He might find out 
that Alien is not shy at all. 

Connie is a very popular sixth-grade student who maintains 
excellent grades and has been the center of » t*jr ,ion. Linda recently 
enrolled in the class and has also become quite popular Linda is 
having a birthday party on Friday afternoon. On Fnday morning 
when Connje heard from fnends that they were jnvited but she was 
not/ she threw a fit— a classic temper tantrum. 

Connie is using the adjustive behavior referred to ab regression. 
When all else fails, students often revert to behaviors that were 
successful for them at an earlier age. 

The behaviors manifested by Johnny^ Janie, and Connie would 
certainly be viewed as disruptive and would probably be punished. 
All the behaviors just described, however, are in ess^ente a signal far 
help* They indicate that students perceive a source of frustration 




and anxieiy and are unable lo cope wilh the siluation. These 
sludenls need help in expressing iheir emotions and feelings in 
more appropriate ways. 

Teachers who are able to identify adjustive behaviors used by 
i>tudents will be in a better pOi>ition to help >tudenti> underi>tand and 
cope with their emotions. Ignoring or punishing these types of 
behaviors is not the answer. Forced suppression of feelings may 
lead f^tudents to more detrimental adjustive mechanisms. 

Teachers are responsible for helping students understand their 
own behavior and helping them learn appropriate ways of dealing 
with frustration and threat. Many educators contend that this goal 
is as important as the 3 Rs. 

Establishing a Conducive Climate, To help students deal with 
their emotions* the teacher must first establish a classroom climate 
conducive student self-expression This can only be accom- 
plished in climate that students consider safe for their self- 
concept. In such a climate* where understanding of self ^nd others 
is promoted, students will feel accepted as persons of worth and 
dignity. When they feel that the teacher really cares about them and 
understands their feelingly when they feel that they will not be ridi- 
culed or laughed aty then i^tudents will more readily begin to express 
their values, concernsy and feelings. 

Earlier in this chapter, v\e presented suggestions for minimizing 
disruptive behaviors in a classroom situation. We contend that the 
teacher can establish rules, list expectations* establish control, be 
firm, and still have a classroom climate that students perceive to be 
safe for their self-concept. In addition, the teacher can still be 
viewed by students as a person who cares about them, and if given 
opportunities, students will express their values, concerns, and 
feelings. As values and feelings are expressed and discussed, they 
become more clarified. Once students are able to clarify their values 
and feelings, they will be in a better position to understand 
themselves and others. This increases the potential for students to 
develop more appropriate and satisfying behaviors which can lead 
to greater degrees of s<flf-discipline and personal growth. 

DEVELOPING SELF-DISCIPLINE 

We believe that by providing siudents experiences in dealing 
with their specific values* attitudes* emotions, and behaviors* the 
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teacher increases the potential for student ^elf-dibcipline. These 
areas must be "explored" by each student if she/he is to form an 
identity and begin to control and direct individual behavior 

Valett (1977, p. 23) contendsy and we agree, "that the affective 
domain of human development has been seriously underrated in 
education as determined through curriculum offerings and meth- 
ods of school organization." 

Traditional methods for helping students cope with values, 
attitudesy and emotions have usually included idling the students (l) 
how they should acty (2) how thty should feeL (3) what they should 
desire, and (4) what was right and wrong. These approaches 
provided little opportunity for students to actively explore the 
valuesy attitudes; emotionsy and concerns of themselves and others. 
Many past approaches have emphasized knowing not experienc- 
ing— indocrination rather than development through exploration. 

Witl:in the past twelve years there has been an increased 
emphasis on student self-development. A variety of techniques for 
personal and s6cial development have been recommended in 
professional texts and journals. Numerous programs have been 
developed by commercial publishers. Teachers now have at their 
fingertips a wide assortment of techniques and programs for 
helping students develop an increa^^ed understanding of themselves 
and others. 

There are, however/ critics of many of these approaches. Some 
contend there is no data available to support the effectiveness of 
manyy if anyy of the programs. In addition^ there is criticism of 
teaching or dealing with valuer in school. Some critics maintain 
there is an invasion of student privacy in some programsy that other 
approaches allow young and immature students the nght to select 
their own values. Some criticisms may provide teachers with 
guidelines for the selection and utilization of various techniques. 
We feel howevery that a majority of the available techniques and 
programs provide teachers with the necessary suggestions and 
safeguards for effective utilisation- 

The following techniques have been used by teachers to help 
students understand the values, attttude&y emotions/ and behaviors 
of themselves and others. A more detailed list of resources available 
for teacher use is included in the Appendix. 

Dramatic Play» This technique/ which is quite popular with 
elementary teachers; actively involves students in trying out 
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different roles and behaviori>. Students wUh one background or 
personality style tan play the role of another. Shy Bobby becomes 
Patrick Henry, rich Johnny becomes *i poor beggar. Teachers 
emphasize sincere expression in the various roles so that each 
student "experiences" the feelings of the* charades portrayed. 
Follow-up discussions can lead students to understand some of 
their own feelings and the feelings of others. 

Role-Playing and Sociodrama. Role-playing is the spontane- 
ous acting out of a situation. Studenti> pLiy the rolci> of peri>on& and 
then react or behnve as they perceive they i>hould. This technique 
Lan provide ini>ight into tommou individual and group problems. In 
addition/ it provides students the opportunity to test or try out 
behavior^ in a safe study. 

Mr Clark described John to his ninth-grade !.lai>!. John never had 
any trouble getliiiK a ddte. Whenever a ddiue Wci& si^hcduled, John 
always had a d<ite. Mr. Cl.irk dsked for volunteers to play John and 
call Namy for a date. At first there was A great deal of giggling. 
/ However, after a few students played John and Nt^ney, you could 
have heard. A pui drop. Mr Clark was providing students the 
opportunity to try out An experience that had seared many of the 
boys to death. The girU ucre ]ot,t cii> interested— how do you say no 
in a nice manner? 

Sociodrama is similar to n>le-playing in that it ii> unrehearsed 
and spontaneous, SoLiodrama. however, dealt with ^oLial problemi> 
which are acted out by the group. Shaftel and Shaftel (see 
AppendiyJ provide problem storiei> and exeeilent guidelines and 
&uggei>tioni> for Llai>&room utilization uf thi^ technii^uc. We strongly 
recommend that teachers read thii. text for ideai> pertaining to role- 
playing and sociodr^,.^a ai> well as dramatic play. While the work is 
geared to the elementary teaeher^ many ideai>and i>uggci>tii>nt i^ould 
be adapted for grades seven through twelve 

Unfinished and Problem Stories. This leLhnK]ue is appro- 
priate for ail grade levels. The appro^uh ib i>inuiar to role-playing 
and i>OLiodrama in that personal and group pri>blemi> ai v presented. 
Couri>es of aLtiun and behaviors are not ai^l^jd out. however; they 
are dii>LUsi>ed by the i^lass under the leai^horV guidaiue. The teacher 
aLt> as fanlitator and quei>tioner but doei> not bring personal biases 
into the discussion. The following actual cxpeneiue demonstrates 
the effectiveness of this techni<]ue. 
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M&. lohnson was d ler.th-gr^dc lca(.licr iii ^ brgc midwestern 
city. The rock concert, "Jesus Christ Superst*ir/' w*is coming to the 
city in three weeks. Ms. Johnson reoli/ed thtit many of her students 
would be in conflict with their parents (.ont^ermng ^ttcndfUKe At the 
concert. Some p;srents would not dllow their (children to to "that 
Sticrilege." Ms. johnson therefore developed dn unfinished story 
related to this student dilemmo. SaUif uiviUJ h fh^ lonu-rl hif n m'alpty. 
ihvn h a part^f. U cant gottf the tojuert, uo Jah-m pi\rtu. .VWi tmi Dad say 
ahsolukly no h the comert. Sally does . . .? 

Ms. Johnson's classes discussed the problem, talked about the 
feelings of S^Hy, her parents, themselves, diitl their parents. They 
listed possible courses of action— tonsequoiKOb for ed(.h— dnd dis- 
cussed in depth dll aspects of the problem. 

After the rock group left town, different students thanked Ms, 
Johnson for helpng them by providing "that unfinished btory/' One 
student sdid hib parents said db^olutely no. However, from the class 
dtscussjon he had identified a (.ourse of a(.tion that he vtocild never 
have thought of— having someone whom thc^ parents renlly re- 
spected tipprove the (.ont^ert. pastor was happy to do so from the 
pulpit one Sunday before the concert. The pai>tor had ottenJed the 
produ(.lion in New York an J recommended that parents as woll as 
teenagers attend. As the student said, 'Thdt bodts telling them I had 
to go to the library to btudy, and then getting caught at thecuiKert." 

Questioning Strategies and Self-Analysis Work Sheets. The&e 
techniijueij have become popiiLir thrc>ugh d values (clarification 
approdch developed by Simon, Howe, and Kir&(.heiibaum (1^72). 
The purpose of the approach is to help btudentb bc(.ome dware of 
dnd to identify! their own vdlues and those of others, dnd to act 
dccording to their vdlue (.hoiceb. The u^e of "probing questions*" dnd 
forced-choice cjuei^tioni^ \b a technique useJ to help btudentb think 
through the vdlcies they hdve and why they have them. A second 
technique, the self-dnalysis redction work bheet, hds been widely 
used by many (.laij&room tedclier>. Here, for example, the i^tiident is 
dsked to construct a cc>dt of arms deputing peibonal dcliievemeiits, 
things thdt make him/her happy, thingi, lie/bhe doeb well, etc. 
Another worksheet hdb the student h&t twenty things that he/^he 
loves to do. The student then (.odes the rc^ijponseb according to 
categories presented by the teacher, s*cich as* tho&e items? that cobt 
more thdn three dolldr^ to do, itcMtts thdt his/her pdrents love doing, 
cU. While these te(.hniqcies hdve been (.rjtjci/ed by sonie, wo would 
encourage tedcher^ tc> examine the suggested tO(.hiiique& and their 
theoretiCcil basi^. 
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Bibliotherapy. Thi$ technique is used with students on an 
i:idividual basis. The teacher provides a story *ibout another person 
having a problem similar to the student's own problem. As a result, 
students often will view their own problems in a more positive 
perspective. Resources for developing a better understanding of 
this technique are included in the Appendix. 



CULTURALLY DIFFERENT STUDENTS 

Current discussions of d^ cipline usually contain a section 
pertaining to the disadvantaged or culturally different student and 
the problem of discipline. As h'aust (1977, p.3) noted, "Where the 
school population is comprised largely of disadvantaged pupils, 
problems are frequently at peak." 

While we would not disagree with this observation, we do feel 
that the goals of minimizing disruptive beh<ivior and maximizing 
student self -discipline can be accomplished with the culturally 
different student. We believe, however/ that the first &tep toward 
the accomplishment of these goals is the establishment of a 
curriculum that accommodates to the unique learning style of each 
culturally different student. 

Castaneda (1972, p. 114) defined this concept as biculturalism 
where "the child is allowed to freely explore modes of the 
mainstream culture by means of those preferred modes he brings to 
school from his home and community." He observed that most 
educational institutions have an "ideal" Anglo-American middle- 
class model established whkh all children are expected to acquire. A 
child who possesses different m^)des and who is unable to 
accommodate to the expected mode will have problems and will 
certainly encounter anxiety and frustration. We contend that many 
discipline problems encountered with the culturally different 
student are related to the student's inability to accommodate to the 
established mode of the school. 

To maximize t1ie development <ind learning of any child/ 
Castaneda recommended the development of environments pre- 
pared to teach children in their preferred modes. Such environ- 
ments, which he characterised as "culturally democratic/' would be 
cognisant of the fact that students enter school with preferred 
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learning modeS/ including (l) a language preference/ (2) *i preferred 
way of relating to otherS/ (3) an incentive preference/ and (4) a 
prefefence for thinking/ perceiving/ remembering, and problem 
solving. 

Without pertinent information on individual students in each 
of these areas, the teachers ability to create a culturally democratic 
environment will be greatly reduced. Castaneda recommended the 
development of school assessment programs to provide such 
information. 

Unless schools begin acquiring this knowledge and accommo- 
dating to these student differences/ the goals of minimal disruptive 
behaviors and maximum development of belf-JisLipline will never 
be realized for many students. 
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CHAPTER 3 



Case Studies: 
Early Childhood 
and Elementary 
Education 




Chapter 3 includes documented classrouni and school-setting 
incidents and mini-case studies recorded and contributed by class- 
room practitioners throughout the country. The incidents actually 
occurred and reflect issues and problems experienced by preschool 
and elementary teachers and paraprofessionals. The episodes repre- 
sent a wide spectrum of situations from everyday nuisances and 
petty actions to critical events. 

This collection of real-life encounters involves administrators, 
teachers, parent^/ and students. Each incident includes a general de- 
scription of the background, identification of the specific issue or 
problem/ and a series of questions for discussion^ followed by 
several possible solutions or reactions, 

It is advisable that the pre-service or in-service teacher care- 
fully review the mini-case studies dnd discuss with colkagues the 
possible solutions and , reactions. There is no necessarily best 
answer or course of action. Recommendations outlined in chapter 2 
should be carefully considered when discussing or thinking about a 
particular incident. 

Since the underlying purpose of this collection of incidents is to 
provoke self-reflection or group discussion, it would also be 
advisable to carefully review the episodes included in chapter 4 
which relate to middle school, junior and senior high school 
classroom problems, 

+ 
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SELF-CONCERNED PARENT 



Background 

The cutoff dale for nursery school for thrcc-ycar-oM^ is September 30, how- 
ever/ the School ficcepted Mit^hael uho wouldn't be three until October 3. The 
decision to *iccept him was based on maternal advke — Mit^hiiel is <in only child, 
has r^o playmates in the home area, and the mother is expecting an unwanted 
addition to Michael's ^vorld. She feels school has more Jo offer him than &he does 
at home, Michael proved to be very immature and subject to periods of general 
disagreement when he sits and does nothing. 

Problem 

Michael's mother is unable to cope with her son and the problems her preg- 
nancy ha« created with him. Consequently^ she is reav^hmg out for help by send- 
ing him to a school situation. 

Discussion Questions 

1, How can parents help prepare older siblmg^ for a new baby in the family? 

2, How coutd a three-year-olJ sense his mother's iinhappiness with her preg- 
nancy? I 

3, What other steps KXnAd the mother take besides sending her !^n to school 
prematurely? 

4, How could professional counseling help the mother? 
Possible Solutions 

1* The tchool could ask the mother to withdraw Mkhael because he is too 
immature. 

1 2, The teacher could isolate Michael when he misbehaves. 
3> The teacher could recommend that the mother Visit a psych i.itri'^t. 
4. The teacher could set up a conference with the mother and ^ittempt to 
explain that her attitudes and feelings are upsetting her child. 



OVERPROTECTIVE PARENT 



Background 

When four-year-old Kevm and his mother came fo register for nursery sv^hooly 
Mr^r Brown stated th^it Kevm would need plenty of individual love and attention. 
As the year progre^sedy she would always call dfter a morning session *ind say 
that Kevm had told her he wa? piv^ked on in s4.hook^Kevin couldn't pinpoint any 
time or reasoni however. His' mother complained that he was never hugged or 
patted* Kevm began to resort to tears that he couM easily turn on or o(f depend- 
ing on the reaction he wanted. He became very disruptive to gain attention. 
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Problem 

Kevin's mother's apprehension and accusations are beginning to show in 
Kevin's aftion^ in school. It is apparent that he is testing her as well *is his 
teachers. Hef overprolectiveness is encour<iging the miftbehaviOi of her son. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why might parents believe their child rather than the teacher? 

2. Why do some parents find it difficult to let their child:?n lake care of 

em selves in school? 

3 Tipw might a teacher give one student attention without negating others 
in the class? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could suggest that Kevin and hts mother vj<^it a psychiatrist. 

2. The teacher could speak \vifh Kevin to determine what seems to be bother- 
ing him, 

3 The teacher could suggest that Kevin !>tay home with his mother one more 
year, because he is too immature for nursery school. 



BI^HAVIORS FROM HOME 



Background 

Allen is a four-year-old preschool child His father is *i full-time college student 
and his mother works full-time, Allen is enrolled in a day-care center for an 
eight-hour period, ftve days a week. He is extremely aggressive and cannot keep 
hie hands off the girls. He is constantly pinching^ hugging^ and trying to kiss 
them. He has been caught enacting his view of lovemaking with girU on several 
different occasions. 

Problem 

Allen's parents feel that love and sex should not be hidden, ihey are therefore 
very open about it, Allen has observed hi^ parents' behavior <ind ts trying it out 
at the day-care center. 

Discussion Questions 

1* What types of child-rearing practices are prevalent today? 

2. What kinds of problems develop when parents model or encourage be- 
haviors that are not generally socially acceptable? 

3. How can a teacher accept a child's social or cultural background and still 
encourage socially acceptable standards? 
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Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could tell Allen that his behavior is usually not acceptable in 
public. She cOutd remove him from frequent contact vvith girls. 

2. The teacher could meet with the parents and discuss the problem. 

3. The teacher could refer the parents to a counselor or psychologist to dis- 
cuss the implications of Allen's behavior for his development. 

4. The teacher could inform the parents that siiKe she is also responsible for 
other children' Allen »vill be dismissed from the program if this behavior 
continues. 



THE AGGRESSIVE CHILD 



Background 

Benny h a five-year-old kindergarten student of above average ability who U 
usually an ext.ellent student. However, he is very aggressive with his peers. He 
shoves, talks loudly, and even strikes if he doesn't get his way. This behavior 
is very prev.iknl before si.hooL at recess, and after school. Benny doesn't act 
aggressively with his leacher or at home, however. 

Problem 

Benny's father is a pohce officer. Benny feels that aggressive behavior is neces- 
sary to get his way. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Wiiat are reasons for some children's overaggressivc behavior? 

2. In what ways do parents and teai.hers "teach" or reinforce .iggrestivenCss? 

3. Should some types of aggressive behavior be encouraged? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could have a conference with the parents and discuss a pos- 
sibfe solution. 

2. Benny's father cOuld be invited to the class to talk about "How Police Offi- 
cers Help People." .^ 

3. The tcticher could talk to Benny ^i^bouf bis behavior to help him under- 
fttaiid he doesn't always have to be first. 

4. The teacher coiild praise Benny whenever hr workv cooperatively with his 
peers. 
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A STUDENT WITHDRAWS 



Background 

Becky K a Jivc-ycar-old kindcr^drtcn student vvho is very intelligcnty respon- 
sive, and active. After the stihool year bcgany the teacher notit^cd that Bet.ky has , 
A slight stutter and her speech isn't tihvt\ys clears Bcnky tried to ^peak tn class 
until classmates laughed and made fun of her. 

Problem 

Becky has withdrawn and refuses to speak- in class. 

Discussion Questions 

1. When the teacher noticed (hat Becky had ^ spcci^h problemy should he 
have had hcT tiy to speak in front of the class? 

2. How can young children be helped to a*.Cept different.es in other ^.hildren? 
' 3, Why do some parents not inform te^i-hers of problems thctr ^.hjldren have? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The t<E;icher could meet with Becky and help build her confidence, 

2. The teacher could refer Becky to a speech therapist, 

3. The teacher could talk to the class about how it feeb to be laughed at* 

4. The teacher could meet jvith Becky's parents and the spee*.h therapist to 
discuss ways they could help Becky* 

5. The teacher could arrange that Becky does .lot have lo talk in front of 
the class until she becomes more confident. 



CHILD REFUSES TO ACKNOWLEDGE MISTAKES 



Background 

Jeff is a ftrst-grade boy who Is very bright ,ind ^ joy to have in a classTOom, 
He IS extremely popuLiT with other Undents. If corte\.ted for anything, however, 
leff refuses to accept that he has made a mistake or broken a Tule. He responds, 

didn't do it/' SuUe^uent discussions with his mother revealed that 'This has 
been hSs way of life. We've tried lo change him, but it's impossible/' 

Problem 

leff has ^ problem that his parents seem to be aware of. They are more ot 
less resigned that thb is the way he is going to be. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why would leff use this behavior in the classroom? 

2. How can schools help parents better understand and ^.uipe with the behavior 
^ of their cliiklren? 

3. Wi>y do paTcnts often just accej^t certain behaviors of their children? 
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Possible Solutions 

1* The teacher could punish Jefif for this type of behavior. 
2*^ The teacht^r could meet with jeff and discuss other, ways of >behaving when 
he is corrected. 

3. The teacher could meet with the parents to discuss a course of action both 
would follow in helping Jeff learn more appropriate behaviors. 

4, The parents could be referred to a counselor Or psychologist for help in 
changing Jeff's behavior. 



V 

MS, EXAGGERATION 



Background 

Irene Is a most capable first-grade student. She comes from ^ middle-cIasS 
family and Kas parents who are very concerned about her success in school. 
Irene causes few problems in the das& other than her "storytelling." She makes 
up fantastk lies about family vacations, toys she Owns, people her family knows, 
etc* Recently, when other students called her a liar, Irene burst into tears and 
sobs of "[ am not/' Her^ stortes have continued, however, 

Ffoblem 

Irene's behavior is becoming increasingly more disruptive to the class. Why 
fs she exaggerating so? 

'Discussion Questions 

1. Why do children exaggerate the truth? 

2. How might parents interpret their child's exaggerations in school? 

3. Is exaggerafion ti normal behavior for a child? 

4. What are some ways that a teacher can discuss this behavior with a child 
without calling the student ^ liar? 

Possible SotutionS 

1- The teacher could meet with the parents to discuss Irene's beha\jior. Does 
she demonstrate this behavior at home? | 

2. The teacher could begin giving Irene attention and praise for Occeptable 
behavior. 

3. The teacher could talk to Irene obout her stories and how othcjr students 
feel about them, jealousy, etc. She could encourage Irene just to tell "little 
things" that her classmates will understand. 

4. Irene could be referred to a counselor or school psychologist. 
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MR* rAls/TASY 



Background * 

D^ivid 1$ a bivye^^r old fjrst grader who livct with hi& mother and grarxlmother 
in ,1 rural community. Ho is small for his ago and stays to himself. He seFflom 
completes his work, instead, hjc spends most of his time gazii-S out the wiikIow. 
He eeem& to daydream most of the time. Subset tiently, he never knows what is 
going oil in the dass. 

/ 

PrpWem * 

'* David i$ a daydreamer. 

Dl5(fu9stofi Questions ■ • 

1. Why do ^tudent^ daydre^im or live in A fant+isy world? • 

2. Why niight >tudents who daydream in tliss not be d^iydreamers at home? 

3. VVh^it are ^ome other behavior labels given to students who daydream in 
class? 

* > f> 

Possible Solutions ' ^ ^ 

1. The teacher could meet with the parents to discuss David's problem. Is 
David-a daydreamer at home? 

2. The teacher cotlld eng^ige David in activitief^ that ensure his success and 
^ be quick to praiscf him, 

3. The teacher could'refer David for a hearing test. ' 

4. The teacher could meet* with David to make sure he understands what is 
expected of him and to determine how he feels in class, 

5. The teather could punish David for not paying ^ittention arxl completing 
his work arxl pr^iise him ivhen he doe^;. 



MS. rM-SO-DirrERENT-rROM-MY-SISTER 

Background ^ . ' . 

Barbara is an eight-year-old m^nd j^rader who comes from a fine family. She 
hils a younger brother and an older brother and sister. Her older brother and 
tUter were " mo^el" students whose behavior and grades were excellent. Barbara 
is anothervstory. While she has the ability, she does not use it. Her work Is 
sloppy and usually not completed. She constantly t^ilks^ is out of her seat, arxl 
in any Other way will disrupt the vlass. A conference with her parents revealed 
that Barbara is ^ilso their "pi^blem" child. 

Problem 

Barbara is striving to be herself by not following the examples of okler sib- 
lings who were "model" students. 
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Discussion Questions 

1, W*^y arc siblings often so different? 

2, How do p^^ents and teachers foster sibling rivalry? 

3, What can parents do to decrease comoetltion among siblings? 

4, Wtiat safeguards can a teactier take to decrease competition? 

Possible Solutions 

1, The teaeher could tiilk to Barbara and encourage her to be !nerself. 

2, The teacher could nveet with the p*irents to discuss ways that Barbara 
might be help^ it\ finding her Own life-style. 

3, The teacher could use the interests that Barbara, has as an incentive for 
^nchieventent and desirable behavior ^ 

4, The teacher could Identify Barbara's interests and eni.ounge her to share 
them with the class. 



PARENT HOSTILE TO CHILD 



Background 

Cheryl is an illegitimate eigh^-yearold second grader with an average IQ, 
Previously she attended a behavior disorder^* special class btLause of stealing foody 
mOneyy and belongings of classmate*. She Ii\es with her mother and two iUcgiti- 
ma. half brothers, and appears to be physically abused and inade<|uately fed. 
Her mother hates Cheryls father for deserting them and takes her revenge on 
Cheryl, When her mother punishes her for ^^^y achievement/ Cheryl reacts by 
urinating or difecating on her mother's bed. Cheryl has had many psychological 
tests. 

Problem 

Cheryl appears to be physically abused. She constantly lies and steals and haC 
no friends. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why do parents abuse their children? 

2. To whom should a teacher report a suspected child abuie or negltct caice? 

3. Is a teacher protected by law for reporting a child abuse case? 

4. Is a teacher required by law to report a suspected abuse case? 

Possible Solutions 

1* The teacher could notify the human resources department about the family 
situation. 

2* The teacher could call the juvenile judge and report the case. 
3* The teacher could call the local police department and report the case. 
4. The teacher ^houtH make the classroom atmosphere as safe and secure as 
possible for Cheryl. 
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PARENTS CAN'T ACCEPT CHILD'S PROBLEM 



BacIcgTOund 

Brian h an eight ycar-olJ ^cc,ond grader. He i« a well-behaved boy who is well 
liked by his peers. Bnan has gre.it diffii-ulty with his> reading because of an IQ 
just above the speiial education level. His mother will not give her permission 
to put htm in the special education class. She is more coni.erned with keeping him 
out of that class. Brian's stepfather doesn't want to get involved at all. Brian can 
hardly wait for summer to come so he won't have to read anymore. 

Problem 

Brian's be<;t interests are being sacnfued bei^ause of the stigtna of special 
education. 

Discussion Questions 

1, How can mainstreaming a child help erase the stigma of being in a special 
education das^? 

2, What other resoun^es are avaJabte to parents for helping a student with a 
reading problem? 

3, Should the school put the child m a special education class even if the 
parents oppose the idea? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The guidance counselor coulJ invite the parents to school to observe a 
special education class. 

2, The te^ijiher could keep trying to convince the parents that they would be 
helping Brian by letting him participate in a special education class. 

3 A tutor could be obtained so that Brian might have special aid. 

4, The teai^her could recommend a special reading program for Brian in the 
f;ummer so that he might catch up with hi^ classmates in reading. 



UNCONCERNED PARENT 



Background 

Karen the youn^^^st tn a family of three girls. Her sisters are fifteen and 
sevenieen, Karen is cariently repeating ^^f*- ond grade. She live** at homC with 
her outers and father since her mother^s d^-^tth^ however, she spends most of her 
tim'* with an aunt and urn^le. Her retention m second grade wa<i baseJ on her 
reading and emotional problems. Karen is very aggressive, and her pla/ activi- 
ties center around football and softball. She has a poor attitude toward school. 

Problem 

Karen'^i father ^eems unconcerned with her problenns at school. 
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Discussion Questfons 

1. Why might Karen's interest center on football and softbalK 

2. What are your fechngs about retaining a student? 

3. How might Karen's sisters help with the problem? 

4. Why might a parent who loves his child seem unconcerned about her 
school work? 

5. What can schools do about teaching the concept of death? 
Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could Suggest th<:t the school counselor meet with the parent 
aunt and uncle^ and sisters to discuss Karen's problem. 

2. The teacher could involve Karen in class activities, giving her more respon- 
'sibility and praise. 

3. Karen could be referred to the school coun>ekr or school psychologist for 
help with her emotional problems. 

4. Football and Softball could be used as an incentive for Karen to work 
harder.in reading. 



PARENTS REFUSE TO ACCEPT PROBLEM 

Background 

Betty is a nine-year-old second grader. Her mother deserted the family seven 
years ago leaving the father to raise Betty, a twelve-year-old brother, and a 
seventeen -year-old sister. The father is a truck driver who has frequent women 
visitors. Betty has had to sleep on the floor so that a "visitor" could have her 
bed. , She is usually poorly groomed and not accepted by her peers. Betty is the 
lowest student in her class academically, she fantctsizes a great deal tvhenever a 
classmate will listen. 

Problem 

Her father is unwilling to accept that Betty's social and academic problems 
stem from her home life. 

Discussion Questions 

1. should school personnel interfere in ihe private lives of students? If so^ 
under what circumstances? 

2. What community agencies might be notified about a situation of this kind? 

3. How can teachers best help children from bad home situations? 

Possible Solutions 

In. The teacher could report the problem to the human resources department 

and let them handle it. 
2» The teacher could Set up a conference with the father to explain how his 

life-style is detrimental to his children, 
3. The teacher could give as much Special care and attention to Betty as 

humanly possible. The classroom setting should be safe and secure for 

Betty. 
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MS, TATTLETAIE 



Background 

Ellen is A very fi\v€Ct (hjrd-gr;scle student Sho does excellent work And has 
parents v\ho are very (.ontcrnoJ about her achievement and tondutt. However, 
Ellen drive*; the teacher crazy. 



Elten is a conshint tattletale. She inust have eyes in the bat^k of her head. 
Nothing f;oes on in the ^Uss that she doesn't know <^boul. When an incident is 
unacceptable^ Ellen reports the person and action quickly and loudly. 

DtfiCussion Questions 

1- What are <;onie reasons that children tattle? 

2- Hovy do parents and teachers encour^^^e t<ittling? 

3 Hovv *.an teather^ hdp students undmtand the atfWnte between tattling 
and telling something they should tell? 

4 Why tattlin^^ cind telling les> j>re^'i*Ient at the junior and senioi high 
level? ^ 

Possible Solutions 

L Thi* tif-jcht^r i^Ould talk to Ellen about her tattling and how the problem 
cnight be solved, Ellen could be rt/warded when she doesn't tattle and 
ignored or punched when die doe^. 

Z Tht' te^ithcf couU discu^;5 Ellen's problccn with her parents for ^ possibk 
sokttton. 

3 The teat her coulJ refer FJIen to a i.oumelor psVchologiM for special help. 

4 The teaiher u>uld rsubli>h "tattling afid telling" rules \or the class to i 
folkiw- f 



Background 

Shawna U in third grade. She h nine ycjirs old, very pretty, extremely con- 
scienticiuSr and wofk^ vvr> h^rd on any a^signmervts. Shawna is an overachiever* 
On recent group achievement tests Shawna's scores were average* Her parents 
were outraged arul insisted that ^he be tested aj^ain. Subsevjuent tests revealed 
the !»amc re^ulu. The parents began putUng pressure m &hav\na to work harder. 



Problem 



PARENTAI. HXPEClA^nONS 



Problem 

Her parents t^annot accept Shawna's achievement abilities 
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Discussion Questions 
!• What is "overachievement'7 

2* What are some ways that a teacher can identify an overachievt^r? 

3. Why is it harmful for the overochiever not to be identified e*irly? 

4. How might the concept of overnchievement be explained to parents? 

Possible Solutions 

1* The teacher couldi meet with the parents to di^i-uss the harmful effects of 
the pressure being exerted on Showna. 

2. The teacher could refer the parents to a child psyLhologi^t. 

3. If Shawna doesn't seem to be bothered by the pressure, the leadier ^ould 



Background 

Joan is a very iikable^ above -average, nine-year-old third grader who has three 
older sisters and a six-year-old brother. Her father is a professional and her 
mother was recently dbcharged from an alcoholic reh^ilitation (.eiUer All the 
children except Joan have accepted the home situation. Their father, who prefers 
to live in his own apartment, is more liked by his children than their mother. 
Joan loves both her parents and her siblings. Her schoolvvork doesn't compare 
favorably with her past recprd.'She misses school frequently^ and when she is in 
school often has imaginary pains and illnesses. A physical examination indi- 
cated she b in good health. 

Problem 

Joan loves both her parents, has become emotionally insecure, is an under- 
achtever school, anc^ is becoming psychosomatic. 

Discussion Questions 
1> How Can elementary school counselors play an important 'ole in the lives 
of their students? 

2. What should a teacher do who knows that professional help is needed by^ 
a student? 

3* How might a child's behavior in school be an indication that something is 
* wrong at home? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could ask the school guidance counselor to call a meeting with 
both parents to talk over Joan's behavior and its implications. 

2. The teacher could call Joan's father, talk with" him, and suggest that he 
and his wife talk with Joan and explain they both love her but have prob- 
lems that force them to live the way they have been living. 

3. The teacher could talk to i^^^ ^^d try to explain that parents may often 
have marital problems but still love the'" rh'lf*ren very much. 



ignore it. 



PARENTS HOSTILE TO EACH OTHER 
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A STUDENT'S SOURCE OF MONEY 



Background 

Ethel is a nine-year-oM fourth grader, an above-average student who has 
always been jnost cooperative in class. She is from a poverty-level family and is 
on a free lunch program. Recently, Ethel has been involved in a series of com- 
motions after lunch. She U buying candy classmates during class period. 

*^ 

Problem 

Hthel, with no apparent source of funds, buys cdndy from classmates after 
lunch* Where is she getting the money? 

Discussion Questions 
1* Where could Ethel be getting the money? 
2* Should a teacher ignore this situation? 

X What might be the reaction of other parents if they found out Elhel was 
buying candy from their children? 

Pcssible Solutions ^ 
1- The teacher could ignore the candy buying and tell Ethel to buy it when 
she won't disturb the class. , 

2. The teacher could talk to Ethel about the source of the money. 

3. The teacher could talk with the parents about the source of the money. 

4. The teacher could inform the principal and let her handle the situation. 



JA'^l, QUICK-FINCERS 



Background 

Billy is a nine-year-old fo^irth-grade student fiom a middle-class family. He is 
adopted and the only child in the family. Billy's parents will give him just about 
anything he wants and will do anything for hJm. 

Problem 

Billy steals anything in sight. He takes pencils, books, and personal belongings 
of other children. 

Discussion Questions 
Xi What are some reasons that students steal? 
2. What can be done for students who see their parents steal? 
3* What can 3 teacher do to minimize stealing in the dassroom? 
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Possible Solutions \ 

1. The Uachrr could talk with Billy And try to a^ce on a way to work out 
his problem. , \ 

2, The teacher could make a deal If Billy doesn't ste^l, he will be given some 
things that he likes, such as team captain, extra time to work on a model 
plane, etc, 

3. The teacher could arrange a conference with the parents, teacher, and 
counselor to R?lp share the problem, 

4, The teacher could refer BiUy to a counselor or psychologist for special help. 



PARENTS IN CONFLICT WITH REAL MOTHER 



Background 

Jerry is a bright fourth-gr^ide siuJcnt who does excellent work ar*d tries his 
best daily. He lives ^vith his father and stepmother. His re*il mother, who lives 
in 4i nenrby town, want<; to be a part of his life. She has been to school to inquire 
about jerry and ha^ observed him tn the \la'*sroom. Jerry seem^ thrilled that she 
is interested *n hU nhooLvork. Hi*, father Anji stepmother do not know that the 
real mother has been a\ school. Durmg a retent conference with the father and 
stepmother, the leather found out that they do not want Jerry's re*il mother to 
have any contact with him unle<is it has been prearranged with them. 

Problem ^ 

lerry is in the middle of a family situation that might be detrimental to him. 
The teacher i*^ also caught in the middle. 

Diccuscion Questions ' 

1. Does the teacher have a responsibility to adhere to the desire of the father 
and stepmother? 

2. Should the teacher tell the parents that the real mother has already visited 
Jerry? 

3. What are some possible problems for jerry that can arise from the situation? 
Possible Solutions 

1* The teacher could di^icuss the problem and a possible course of action with 
the retil mother. 

2. The teacher could refer the parents to the principal, since all visitors must 
be cleared at that point. 

3. The teacher could a^k the principal to check into the legal implications of 
the situation. * 

4. The teacher could tell the parents that without a court order the real 
mother could not be kept from visiting her child. 

5. The teacher could meet with the parents^ counfielor> and principal to dis- 
cuss the situation and the problems it might pose for Jerry* 
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A NEW STUDENT 

Background 

Maria is a nine-year-old Hfth-gradc student of 'above-average intelligence who 
recently transferred from a sthool in another state. From day one Maria has had 
problems adjusting. She does not keep her rnind on her work, leaves much of her 
work unHnished, and is constantly out of her seat talking to other students. 
, When corrected she retorts, "I know/' "I was going to finish it/' "I didn't under- 
stand the assignment/' or "I am just finding out what to do next." 

Problem 

Maria is having difficulty adjusting to her new class and seems to be rational- 
Tiin^ her behavior. 

Discussion Question^ 

1. 'What kinds of anxieties do students have when transferring to a new 
school? 

2. What can teachers do specifically to help a new student adjust? 

3. What kind of family problems might cause'a move? How might these 
problems affect a child? ^ 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could talk to Maria and explain dass rules and teacher expec- 
tations. 

2. The teacher could assign Maria a "welcome partner(s)" to help her Icarn 
her way around. The partner(s) would be a "model" student(s). 

3* The teacher could praise Maria for acceptable behaviors and completion of 
assignments. ^ 

4. The teacher could meet with the parents to discuss any other problems 
Marta might be having;, such as coping with r^iccntly' divorced parents^ etc. 



' A ^UDENT BUYS FRIENDS 



Background " ^ ' * ^ 

Dale ts a clever ten-year-old Hfth-gmJe boy. He js very bright but hasn't been 
very pc^ular with other students. During a math period a great deal of note* 
passing was observed by the teacher who also found out that Dale has been 
traking "orders" from other students of what they would like and then buying the 
things for them. Dale is from a very wealthy family. 

Problem 

Dale feels re4/^;ted by his peers ard \s trying to buy their friendship. 
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Discussion Questions 

1. What are different ways*that students tryjo win friends? 

2. Why might Dale use money rather than some other technique?^ 

3. In what ways do teachers malce a student popular or unpopular? ^ 

Possible Solutions 

1- The teacher could mcet-with 0^\^ and suggest another course of action fqr 
peer acceptance. * * , 

^ 2,' The teacher could meet with Dale s parents to discuss the problem. 

3. The teacher could ignore the situation and help D\ale le^m a more accept' 

able way of achieving peer acceptance. 
4< The teacher could punish Dale for disrupting the clas& and tell the class 
► he wants the Order'talcmg stopped. 



UPSET PARENTS 



Baclcgrqund 

Robert is an eleven -year-old fiffh-grade student of average ability. Notes were 
Gent home during the dm grading period indicating that he was not completing 
his assignments. Only a few of the notes vwrre Teceived by Robert's parents. 
After grades were assigned^ the parents -arrived at schoot^uite hostile and angry. 
They contended that the problem is a personality clash ttetv^en Robert and the 
teacher. 

-Problem 

While Hobert was having problems^ there was a definite communication prob- 
lem ttetween the teacher and parents. 

EHscuSsiOn Questions 
1* What are some proljlems associated with sending nOte& home with students? 
2* What are some effective techniques for communicating v^rith |>arenfs? 
3. vWhere could the parents get the idea there is a peVsOnality clash betwee^ 
Robert and the teacher? 

, ■ ^ ■ \^ 
VossMt Solutions ' ■ * ^ ^ 

1< The principal^could refas^gn Robert to another teacher with a specific rec- 
ommendation: communicate Tpromptly and effectively. 

2. ^The teacher .could meet with the parents to woric out an acceptable solution^ 

3. TKd principal could meet with the. teacher, parents, and IJobert to clarify 
the problem and seeic an acceptable solution. 
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A TOO-BUSY STUDENT 



Backg ad , 

Kelly is a twclvc-ycor-old sixth-grade student wlio lias been diagnosed as 
learning disabled. He is the youngest of four chtlJren ivhose parents are in their 
late fifties. The family needs extra money *ind" Kelly contributes by having a 
paper route. In addition, his parents have arranged a before-school job at a local 
cafe- The boy is disinterested in schoolwork and always seems tired from his jobs. 



His parents feel that since Kelly is "handicapped/ he should start workmg as 
soon as possible. The family also needs the money. 

Discussion Questions . 
1» What are the various educationalJabels given to different kinds of handi* 
capping conditions? 

2* What can schools do to make al! parents more aware of the nature ^f 

various handicaps? - 
3h What are some rewarding and lucrative occupations that employ variotts 

handicappe^l persons? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher and counselor could meet with the parents and explain Kelly's 

potential for achieve^^ent and school success. 
2< The teacher could suggest to the principal that Kelly be allowed Jto sleep 

during recess, physical education^ and other nonacademic areas. In that 

way he would be fresh for academic subjects. 
3* The teacher couid suggest enrolling Kelly in a work*study program, ivhere 

he could earn money and achieve educationally at the same time« 



Background 

Trudy is a well -developed sixth-grade girl who has been absent from school 
th(? first five Thursdays of the y<iar. She has broitght noles from her mother each 
Friday explaining that Trudy was ilL Trudy spends a great deal of time* primping 
and reading romantic magazines. She never becomes involved in games at recess. 
Thursday is P.E, day, and the r£- instructor is-a young, good-fooking, male 
teocher* 



Trudy £eem<t to be maturing faster than her Peers and is self-conscious about 
her physical devejopment. 



Problem 



AN 



OVERDEVELOPED" STUDENT 



Problem 
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Discussion Questions 

1. How can teachers Help students accept their physical differences and ihe 
differences of pthers? 

2. What are some physical differences th^it are likely i\j jead to self -conscious- 
ness or ridicule by other students? 

3. Should a teacher have a conference with parents of a child who is "physi- 
cally different" concerning potential problems Immediately, or wait to see if 
a problem materializes? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could talk to Trudy and help her accept the fact that while 

' she is different she should not be ashamed. 
2* The teacher could jfneet with the parents and discuss the problem. 
J. Trudy could be excused from P.E. until she can handle the situation. 

4. Special provisions could be made during P,E. so that Trudy would not have 
to be embarrassed. 



IS STUDENT TELUNG THE TRUTH? 

t ■ 

Background 

Donna Is a very intelligent twelve- year- old sixth grader. She is an excellent 
student who does a superior job on any project she turns in. Recently when a 
social studies booklet was due. Donna claimed she had already turned hers in, 
that it must have been misplaced. Later that day when the teacher spoke on the 
phone with Donna's mother concerning a class party, the conversation revealed 
that Donna had left her social studies booklet at home. When the teacher men- 
tioned this to Donna, she insisted she had done /wo identical booklets. 

ProUem 

Donna seems to be telling a He. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Give some reasons for studenis lying atid cheating in school. 

2. React to this statement: iVlany ^teachers make liars and cheaters out of 
students. 

3. What can a teacher do to minimize lying and cheating? 

4. What would be the pros and cons of the teacher's accepting Donna's expla- 
nation. 

Possible Solutions ^ 

1. The teacher could tdl Donna that he didn't believe her and lower her graa« 
on the social studies booklet, 

2. The teacher could meet with Donna^and discuss the problem in an attempt 
to get at the cause of her behavior, 

3. The teacher could meet with Donna's parents and discuss the problem. 
'4* * TJte teacher could accept the booklet and say nothing more. 
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STUDENT UES TO -PARENTS ■ 



Background 

Cindy is a very. mature twelve -yea r*oId si^cth^grade student. She is very intelli- 
gent and goCKl grades come easily to her. She is the youngest child *ia the family 
and is still referred to as the baby. If Cindy^docs not get her way at school, she 
sulks and has been known to blurt out obscenities. Her parents are very religious 
and would not condone such bohavior. The^ feel tlmt some mistakp must have 
been made, since Cindy told them she hasn't done anything wrong. 

Problem ■ 

Her parents refuse to believe that Cindy is wrong, since she is able to con- 
vince them she is right. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why do students sometimes develop attitudes and behaviors quite different 
from those of their family? 

2. Why is it difHcuU for parents to acc**pt the fact that their children have 
problems and make mistakes? 

3. What other pei^ons might have first-hand knowledge of Cindy's unac- 
ceptable behavior? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could talk' with Cindy and let her know that sooner or later 
her parents will learn the truth. 

2. The teacher could document specifics and have other students, Cindy's 
scout leaden a teacher-aide^ etc., do the same. The teacher could then ^ 
meet with the parents and present these.findings. 

3. Cindy could be referred to the school counselor or psychologist for special 
heip. 



MR. I-HATE-THE-WORID 



Background 

Eliot is a sei .ade student who walks around w^tb a chip on his shoulder. 
He IS of below-, .ag" ability academically and has been retained twice in his 
school career. "While his parents seem concerned, they feel that Eliot will be like 
his father — '.'School's not his thing." Eliot has few friends and doesn't seem to 
care. In fact, he just sits in class and does nothing and is extremely antisocial 
toward peers and teachers. 

Problem 

Eliot's self*concept in relation to school is very low. He feels he never really 
had a chance and has little tise for teachers or students who < Mevc or tiy to 
achieve. 
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Disctfssidii Questions 
1* What type of special programs do schools need for students liVe Eliot? 

2. What other types of behaviors are cfemonstrated by students ''with a chip 
on their shoulders''? 

3. V^at can teachers do to help improve the self-concept of junior-high- 
school-ase<l students? 

Possible Solutions 
1* The teacher could send Eliot to the counselor for special help. 
2* The teacher could ignore Eliot since his behavior is not disruptive. 

3. The teacher could meet with the parents and counselor to discuss a possible 
solution. 

4. Eliot could be enrolled in a work-study program. 



TOO^ SMART FOR THE TEACHER 



Background 

Ted is an extremely intelligent seventh grader with IQ score on record 
of 146* TeH began the school year in a very positive manner. In English class 
he quickly finished all assignments and was ^iven extra assignments , by fhe 
teacher to keep him busy. Recently Ted has slowed ddwn considerably^ has 
started talking to other students and causing disi^uptions. When the teacher 
questioned him about his behaviory he retortcdy ''When I finishy you just give 
me more busywork; I'll just do what the rest of the class does." 

f* ■ ■ 

Problem 

Ted is a gifted student who Is not challenged by the classroom worky *Snd he is 
becoming bored. ' 

Discussion Questions ^ 
1> What provisions can schools make for gifted students? 

2. How would you define a gifted student? 

3. What kinds of problems are encountered by gifted students in school? 
4-. Hof^ do some students react or adjust to these problems? 

Possible Solutions * 
1. The teacher could apologize to Ted and work out individual assignments 

based on his interests and abilities. 
2* The feachff could meet with the phincipal ^nd discuss Ted s placcmer^t in 

advanced classes for certain periods of instrjiiction. 
3, The teacher could require Ted to do the work assigned the rest of the 

cla&s or be punished. 
4^ The teacher could recommend to the parents that Ted be enrolled in a 

school with a gifted program. 
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MS* SOCIETY 



Background 

Robin is ;t very popul^ir eighth-grade stu<lenL She is an honor student and*ls 
encouraged by her parents to become involved in .ill school activities. In addition, 
Robin is very active in social grouf^ outside school Recently, her assignTnents 
have been turned in l^ite andhife of poor quality, Robin apologized for the quality 
of tlje work and .stated, sKe has been ju^t too busy. She also commented mat 
her mother feels "it's no| as imp-^'^ant what you know as whom you know/' 

Frobfem 

Her parents' encouragement and pressure to make Robin "M< Society" are 
distracting her from achiev^^ment, ^ t ' 

Ptscussion Questions 

1, What types of activities are students encouraged to foin by their parents? 

2, Why do some parents pressure their (.hitHren to become involved in these 
activities? 

3, ^ What kinds of pressures do these activUies create for students? 
Possible Solutions 

1, The teacher could inform Robin that she wili either do, the work she Is 
capable of or rjccewe a lower (*rade. h 

2, The teacher could meet with the 'parents ;ind discuss the problem that 
, Robin is having, 

3' The teacher could give Robin less work since it \s evident that she is 
capable. 



THE CLASS aOWN 



Background , ^ - ^ ' 

Walter is an eighth-grade student who li^ves being the class clo^vn. His *vork 
IS below average and he comes from a home thiit doesn't Viihie j^ucation. He 
loves mi\kiAf^ wisecracks and listening to his friends lau^h. He is popular since 
he has a motorcycle and himself the 'Tonz,'' Grades/ staying after school 
parent conferences* and even being expelled do not phase him ir; the least. 

Problem ^ 
Walter finds school a bore and loves to be the center of attention. 
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Discussion Questions 

1. What are some commo.n concerns and interests of junior high students? 
2> What kinds of incentives can teachers offer junior high students who find 

school boring? 

3. How can a teacher "stay current" with the interests and concerns of 
students? 

4. What cnn schools do to gain the support of parents ivho have themselves 
had an unhappy school experience? 

Possible Solutions 

!• The teacher could meet willi Walter and find out what really interests 
him* If possible, class-dLi>cuSsion^ could be planned in this ai^a. If Walter 
wkecrackedy he would be sent out of the class. 

2. The teacher could send Walter to a counselor for special help. 

3. Ex-studtnts who had an attitude similar to Walter^s but who "saw the 
light'' could be brought in to t^lk about their experiences. 

4* Walter could be sent to the prineipaly counselor, or study hall to complete 
hts lesspns thus denying him interaction with peers. 

5. Class dificussions that interested the class could be planned. Since Walter's 
wisecracks would distract from the discussion, his peers would force him 




CHAPTEjR4' ' 



Case Studies: ^ 
Middle School 
Junior and Senior 
High School 

Like the preceding ch<ipter, chapter 4 includes documented 
classroom and school-setting incidents and mini-case stucffes re- 
corded and contributed by classroom practitioners throughout the 
country. The incidents presented here actually occurred and reflect 
issues and confr^. ntations experienced by middle school junior and. 
senior high school teachers. These episodes represent a^ wide 
spectrum of situations frorr) everyday nuisances to critical events 
and involve administrators, teachers, student teachers^ students, 
parents, and guardians. 

As in chapter 3, each incident includes a general classification, 
background statement/ identificaiion of the specific issue or 
problem, and a series of x]uestic>ns for discussioiiy followed by 
several possible solutions or reactions. Disciplinary incidents are 
common to teachers in all subjects; the incidents included in this 
chapter therefore represent happ*^ning& in many aaideinic disci- 
plines and fields of study common to i^iost secondary school 
curricula. 

Herey tooy it is advisable that the pre-service or in-service 
teacher carefully review the mini-cai>c i>tudies and dii>cuss possible 
solutions and reactions with colleagues. There is no necessarily best 
answer or course of action. Recommendations outlined in chapter 2 
should also be carefully contidereJ when dibcubsing or thinking 
about a particular episode. 

Classroom incidents involving .elementary and :;econdary 
teachers are not necessarily mutually exclusive. It is therefore 
suggested that secondary teachers carefully review the mini-case 
studies outlined in chapter 3 a[id that ekm^Eitary educators review 
'those in chapter 4. 
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PARENT INTERVENES IN CHILD'S SOCIAL LIFE 



Background 

Roy and Amy arc juniors who have been going steady^ for almost a year. 
Roy's mother does not want her son to get serious with any particular girl 
because she has big plans for him in the future. When his mother found out 
that Roy and .Amy sit next to each other in one 6{ their dasseSy ^she became 
upset. She called the teacher and asked that the two be separated so that they 
will have cis little contact as possibleduring the class 

Problem 

A parent who wishes to manage her son's social life asks the teacher *o 
intervene. 

Discussion Questions 

1, If Roy finds out about his mothers request of the teacher, what da you 
5uppo<;e his reaction might be? ^ k 

2. Should a parent ask ^^ teacher to intervene in lils or her child's social life? 

3. How might the teacher separate the two younjj people without causing 
hard feelings? 

4, Does the teacher have a greater responsibility to the parent or to thij 
studen'^ 

Possible Soluticn^^ ^ ' 

1. The teacher can do as the parent suggests. 

2. The teacher can refu^t- ;o do as the parent suggest*^, 

3. The teacher can tell tht students what Roy's mother requested and ask 
them to separate. 

4. The teacher can tell the porent that the two young people have caused no 
problem in the class and that he would rnther not disturb matters by 
moving them. 



STUDENT HOOKED ON DRUGS 



Background 

Larry, a sophomore from a broken home, has recently begun taking drugs. 
His friends are extremely concerned and hove tried to talk some sen^e into him. 
Larry, who has a flair for dramatics, enjoys being the center of attention nod 
feels this is one way to gain even more attention. Hjs friends spoke with Larry's 
homeroom teacher to see if she had any suggestions. 

Problem , * ' * 

A younjj-man begins popping pills as a wny of galnlnf^ his friends' attention. 
His behavior in class beLome<>^ noticeably different and hib friends and the teai.her 
become, concerned. 



Dkcussion Questions 

1. What arc some reasons that today's tccn.^gcrs turn to drugs? 

2. How can peers help students get away from the drug scene? 

3^ What should teachers do when they realize a student is on drugs? 
4. How do classTOom experiences contribute toward driving a student to 
drugs or keeping him/her ^vvay from them? 

Possible Solutions 

1' The teacher should talk lo Larry and point out the dangers of drug abuse. 

2. The teacher should explain to Lwy the concern his friends have. 

3. The teacher should call Larry's guardian and report what she knows and 
has observed. 

4. The teacher should turn Larry in to the principal for disciplinary action. 



STUDENTS RESENT NEW TEACHER 



Background ^ 

A new teacher, Ms. Rios. is sponsor of the student newspaper* Several meiiw 
bers of the previous year s staff seem to resent the new teacher and constantly 
refer to the way things used to be run. Ms. Rios realizes that her ^tyle of teach- 
ing is differei^t from that of the previous teacher^ but she tries to overlook 
Critical comments made by some students. One day. however, she reached the 
breaking pomt when the editor ran down the hall to get advice from the former 
sponsor r.ilher than checking with her first. 

Problem 

A new teacher ftnd^ it difficult to replace another weil liked, experienced 
teachtr* 

^ / 

DU'cusston Queiftton£ 
^i. How should new teachers de.i with students who seem to resent them? 
I 2. fust how long can teach**-? i^^nore unkind criticism about themselves? 
^ 3. How can cxt^^rienced teachers help new teachers get throtigh theiF first 
/ year more ea^uly? 

4. Should new tea hers expect to ha/e more disciplmn problems than older 
teachers? Why or why not? 

Possible Solutions 

1. T\ip new tea<:her should talk with the 'students who seem most resentful 
and fry^o understand them better. 

2. The new tCiutier should ask the experienced teacher to speak to the stu-^ 
dents about their unkmd remarks and attitude of resentment. 

3. The teacher should try to ignore the remarks and i J to gain the sludeni&' 
' loyalty with time and patience. 

4. The teacher &houid disni^s the students from the att»vrty because of their 
rudeness. 
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STUDENT TOO AFFECTIONATE WITH TEACHER 



Background 

A middle-aged teacher is worried about the exuberant affection a junior boy 
shows toward her He occasionally puts his arm around her or slaps her on the 
back when he sees her* The student comes from a large family where much 
affection is shown, so the leacher feels hesitant about telling the boy how she 
feek. 

Problem 

A teacher feels troubled by displays of affection shown her by a student of 
the opposite sex. 

Discussion Questions 

1- Is it all right for teachers to hug or show other signs of affection toward 
high school students? 

2, How could frequent physical contact between students aiMl teachers cause 
problems? 

3, How can a teacher let a student know tactfully that he or she does not 
^ like a certain type of behavior? 

4, How do people use nonverbal communication to let ;)thers know how they 
feel? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher can ask the boy to keep his hands off her and explain why 

she feels the way she does. 
Z* The teacher can try to evade the student when f\\Q sees him approaching* 
X The teacher can explain that she feels uncomfortable about his hugging 

her, particularly in front of other people, 

4. The teacher should ignore what the student does and be thankful there 
are affectionate students around, 

5, The teacher should hug the student if he hugs lier. 



PARENT ASKS TEACHER TO COUNSEL SON 



Background 

Mrs, Williams; came lo school one afternoon to speak with her 17-year-old 
son'^ rr^rnrh teacher. She was very distraught because l^rr son has been dating 
a 29-year^oId divort.ee. Her son ha» been offered a $;!.holarship to a prestigious 
univer^ify, but the mother is worried that he is being led astray and will not 
ccntinue his education. The mother begged the teacher to talk to her son. 

Problem 

A parent streks help from her son's ftworile leat^her. The parent hopes the 
teacher can l4<lk some ^ense into her son's head. 
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DJscii!;5iOn Questions 

1. Does the teacher have the right to meddle in ,i student':; "affairs"? 

2. Will the mother's attitude toward her son help the si'.uation or hurt tt? 
Why? 

3. I( Xhe teacher does speak to the student, what should ^he say? 
Pcfsible Solutions 

1< The teocher can advise the mother to avoid making an issue of ih^ situa- 
^tion, as the romance wilt probably die out on its Own eventually. 

2* The teacher can speak with the young man and try to help him avoid 
making a serious mistake. 

3. The teacher can tell the studenc that his mother \s worried about him, but 
he is old enough to rnakc his own decisions. 

4. The teocher can refer the young man to his minister, football coach, or 
other counselor. 



GRANDPARENTS TRY TO RUN TEENAGER'S LIFE 



Background 

Terry/ a senior^ has just turned 13. She and another girl h;ive decided to 
move out of their homes and rent a traikr. Both girls have part-time jobs so 
that they can pay the rent. Terry's grandmother, who ha^ taken care of her for 
10 years, tearfully called the teacher^ expbined the problem, and asked the 
teacher to persuade Terry to return home. 

Prob!;3i 

Grandparents oppose a student's leaving liome while she ts still in high school. 
Because they fear something will happen to the granddaughter, they ask the 
teacher to intervene. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Is the grandmother's reaction a normal one? 

2p What could possibly happen to two girls living .i1one in a trailer? 

3- How might the girl's schoolwork be affected? 

4, How should the teacher respond to the grandmother? 

Possible Solutions 
1, The teacher could have a talk with Terry the next d^iy. 
2» The teacher could try to help the grandmother see Terry's point of view. 

3, The teacher could tell the grandmother that she would rather not get 
involved in the problem. 

4. The teacher could call the police. 
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PARENTAL CRITICISM OF CLASSROOM 



Background 

Mrs. Kehoc called the sophomore English teacher to complain that her daugh^ 
ter has been upset by an incident in class, A boy in the room frequently uses 
foul lariguage in front of some of the Sirls- Mrs. Kehoe's daughter feels^offended* 
and does not know what to do. The teacher has not been aware of the problem 
^ but promises to do something about it. Unknown to the teacher, Mrs, Kehoe 
has also complained to the principal, 

Probi'ciR 

Improper language has been used in class without th^ teacher's appiirent 
knowledge. An irate parent has notified both principal and teadier, although 
the teather is not aware of the principal's knowledge of the situation. 

Discussion Questions 
1> h a teacher responsible for everything thdt goes on in class? 

2. Should the principal have spoken to the teacher? 

3. Why do you think the parent did not tell the teacher she had already 
spoken to the principal? 

4. How should the teacher handle the classroom situation? 

Possible Solutions 

1< The teacher should ask the Kehoe girl for the culprit's name and then 
reprimand him, 

2, The teacher should be jnore alert to what ts happening in class and try to 

prevent further incidents, 
3< The teacher should ask the principal for help. 



STUDENTS WITH FORCED NOTES NOT PENALIZED 



Backg^round 

In order for a high school student's absence to be excused, a written not<^ 
from home is required. Many students write notes and forge their parents' sig- 
natures an4 are therefore excused, A teacher seriously doubts the validity of 
one student's excused absence, but it is the piincipal who handles the absences. 

Problem 

A teacher lia?; reason to dowhl *he v-ilidity of a studi^nt's written excuse for 
an absence but doesn*t w-int to overstep his boiin^ls. 

Discuss ton Questions 
1.^ Is this problem the te^Klier'^ or the principal's? , 
2h Does a teacher have the rij^lit tp question a student's word? 
3, Will this type of rule obviously be abused by some di?ihonest persons? 
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Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should go to the principal, explain his suspicion, and let the 

principal handle the situation, 
2* The teacher should speak with the student and try to help nim understand 

the possible consequences of lying, 

3. The teacher should call the student's parents and try to verify the note, 

4. The teacher should ignore the whole thing because it is not his business. 



OVERPROTECTIVE pArENT CAUSES PROBLEMS FOR SON 
Background 

joe is a freshman tn college. His moEher^ who has never let him out of- her 
fight, visited her son's former high school jeacher to seek consolatioiv, Jhe 
mother^ crying, told the teacher how she calls her son daily and even drives 100 
miles to visit ,him at least twice a week. She does iwt understand why the son, 
who IS on a football scholarship, does not seem ^to 'appreciate all her concern. 
One other child is <it home. 

Problem 

The mother of a college freshman cannot let her son go a^v^^y to be on his own. 

Discussion Questions ^ \ 

1, Are many mothers hesitant about letting children leave "the nest"? Why? 

2, If the mother continues her overprotectiveness, what might happen to 
relations with her son? 

3, How might the son help his mother understand how he feels? 

Possible Solutions 

1» The teacher can candidly explain to the mother how her actions are hurting 

the son, rather than helping him, 
2p The teai.her can try to console the mother tind suggest that she leave the , 

9on alone for awhile, 

3, The teacher can listen to the mother but offer no suggestions, 

4, The teacher can change the subject by asking how the woman's other 
child and her htisband jre doing. 



STUDENT UNABLE TO, COMMUNICATE WITH PARENTS 



Background 

Judy i5 ii senior who \ (ust found out she is six weeks pregnant. She and 
her boyfrien<l had originally planned to be married in July, and U is now May, 
Afraid to tell her parents and not, sure what to do, she confided, in her teacher. 
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Problem 



A student contidcs import;)iit m^itter to her ec;)Chcr but docs not fed com- 
fort;)bIe 5pe;)kiiig with her p;)rent5. 

Discussion Questions 
1- Should the te;)Cher get involved in a situ;)tLOn of this kind? 
2. VVh;st might happen if the student does not contide iaher p;)rents? 
3/ Should the school provide better family pl;)nn{ng inform;)tLOn ;)nd coun- 
seling for students? How? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should suggest th;sE the student get in;)rried immedi;stely or ' 
h;sve ;sn abortion. 

2. The teacher should try to convince the student to conftde in her parents, 
3' The teacher should listen to the student but avoid giving advice, 

4, The teacher should call the girre; mother and tell her about the problem, ^ 



STUDEfsrr USES AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR TO GAIN ATTENTION 



Tim is ti'large and somewhat rowdy junior from a broken home. He plays 
the role of tough guy in front of his friends, but his English teacher has observed 
tha'^ he drops his tough act when away from them. The last day of school, while 
■ the teacher was in her office, Tim lit a fire in a trashcan which the teacher saw 
him do. 

, Problem 

A student with many home problems manifests his frustrations through 
aggressive, unacceptable behavior, 

Discussipn Questions 

1- Wbat are sdme ways students with family probleins might manifest their 
inner turmoil? 

1. If a teacher realizes a student's background, should the teacher try (o 

overlook certain Ijehavior? 
3. Is an incident such as the One described an indicator of something seriously 

wrong with the student? Why or why not? 



Possible Solutions ^ 
1^ The teacher shoufd call the student into her office and try to tind out what 

is troubling him, referring him to a counselor/ if necessary. 
1. The teacher should send the sti*dent to the principal's office for punishment, 
^ 3. The teacher should pretend she jid not see anything and be glad it is the 
last day of school, 
4* The teacher should'call the police. 



Background 
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PRINCIPAL LISTENS ON INTERCOM 



Background , ' / 

The prlncip^il h^s a h^ibjt of listening in On classes through the intercom 
system. One d^y he decided to listen to a history cbss and became upset when 
he he^ird sti^dents tdlkmg. Without re^illy knowing what was going On, he shouted 
at the <!\^< to pipe down. The teacher had assigned students to work on group 
projects; therefore they were talking. 

Problem 

The principal rudely shouts «it a class without knouing why the students are 
talking. 

Discussion Questions ^ 

1. Should principals listen in on classes with intercom system? 

2. If students, tcilk in ciass> ^hotdd principals be c6^iLerncd? 

3. Why do many principalsiike classrooms that arfe quiet? 

Does silence autom^itic.illy mean that meaningful learning is taking pla«.e? 
5. How do you think the teacher felt after the prn^Lipdl shouted over the 
intercom? \^ 

Possible Solutions \ 

1. The teacher should go to the office^ explain what was goii:ig om and ask 
the principal for an apology. 

2. The te.icher should apologize to the class for the principal^ \ 

3. The teacher should ask the class to be quiicter from now on. \ 

4. The teacher should calmly tell the principal what the clas^ was d6ing and 
invite him to come and see for hinHelf. 

5. The teacher should tell jhe principal to go to hell and t.ikc his intercom 
with hJrn! - 



PRINCIPAL REPRIMANDS CLASS 



Background 

A student tea«.her was in charge of the biology class while the, supervising 
teacher was in his office. As students were working ivith their lab partners on 
an experiment, tTie principal walked by tl«* room, heard voices, and entered. 
She demanded ab<:olute quiet and loudly told the student teacher to keep the 
students under better control* The student teacher felt absolutely humiliated. 



Problem 



The principal intervenes in a class which is being supervised by the student 
teacher* 



1' How might the student te;)ChGr feel tovv;)rd administr;)tors after such an 
ihcident? 

^ ^2. How might students re.icf after the principal leaves the class? 
3» How might the sup^jrvising teacher help the student teacher regain con- 
fidence after such an episode? 

Possible Soltjtions 

1. The supervising te.icher should go to the principal, explain that the clasi. 
was under control/ arid suggest that the principal apologize to the student 
teacher 

2. The student feacher should go to the principal ^nd explain what was going 
on in chiss. 

3. The student teacher should ask his university supervisor to speak to the 
principal about trying not to humiliate student teachers. 

4. The priiKipal should be encouraged by the university supervisor t^ take 
some classes in personnel supervision and administration. 



Background 

Thirteen -year-old Nick is having problems with written tests in several of 
his eighth-grade classes. He seems to know the correct answers if permitted 
to respond orally, but he cannot cope with a written test. This/ coupled with 
other indications/ leads hiji teachers to believe that some type of learning or 
Pfrceptual disability might be 4he cause. They agree that he should be tested. 
Such testing requires parental approval. 



A student's parents cannot accept the fact that something might bc^ "wrong" 
with their child. Initial contact by a school counselor indicated that ihe boy's 
^ mother tended to become vejry emotional about the <Juestiori when it was raised. 
His father/ who is head of the high school guidance program with a good repu- 
tation a^ a counselor, was initially ^ bit hostile. 

Discussion Questions - 

How can Nicks teachers convince his parents that a. problem does exist? 
2. ^Jf.the parents ultimately refuse to recognise the problem, how can the 

teachers work aroCtnd Nick's dtsabiltty? 
3* What cnn be done to h^Ip Nick on a lonf;-fange bask? 



Discussion Questions 



PARENTS REFUSE TO FACE REALITY 



Problem 
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PossEbte Solutions 

1» Teachers should not fonre Hie situation or make w;ives! Nkk is his parents' 
child. , , / 

2. Teachers should ask the counselor to arrange a meeting with Ntck's 
parents to discuss his poor performance ^on tests. Perhaps the parents can 
be convinced that the problem exists. 

3. Teachers should allow Nick to take all tests orally and put a note in his 
nie to future teachers. 

4. Teachers should insist on testing Nick, even if it means going to court 
to accomplish that end. Nick's future depends upon effective treatment 

5. Teachers should visit the home and plead with the parents to get Nick 
the help he needs. 

= A 



STUDENT ACTS BELLIGERENTLY TOWARD TEACHER 



Background * 

Susan and Eva sit toward the back of the room ih English class. Scholastically 
they are average students. Recently they have begun whispering back and forth, 
and the teacher ha$ asked them to be quiet numerous times. One particular day, 
the teacher lost patience and angrily told them to -pay attention to the lesson. 
Susan made an ugly face, slammed her t>ook shut, and sai beltigerently>^t her 
desk, glaring at the teacher. * ' / , i 

Problem " ' ^ , 

' The teacher has become angry with the behavior of two students, and the 
situation has reached a showdown. 

Discussion Questions , . ' * . ^ 

1. What makes teachers blow up at some things and hot at others^ 

2. If a teacher feels him/herself becoming angry, what should he/she do? . 

3. How might teachers cause students to act belligerently? 

4. _ Are there occasions when a teacher should show anger? * ' 

Possible Solutions ^ 
1> The teacher should try to calm down before doing anytlting. 

2. The students should Be sent to a place of isolation for the rest of tlie class 
period. Later the teacher should speak with them about thei^ behavior. 

3. Susan should be punished immediately. 

4. The teacher should separate the girls until their behavior improves* 
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■ STUDENT CHEWS TO^fiCCO IN CLASS 



' Bjickground 

Jim* who feels the teifcher picks on him too much, brought shewing tobacco 
to cUss one ^Ay. The school has a rule isgisinst smoking, but not*against cfiewing 
tobacco. ]im s^i in class With the tobacco in his mouth, and the teacher was not 
sure about what to do. He did not think tobacco chewing in cjass was appro- 
priate'' behavior but hesitated fo criticize tlie student. The 'boy's father was in 
the hospital and the teacher thought the boy wa? perhaps chewing the tobacco 
to help him relax. ' ' ^ 

' Problem^ 

The teacher dislikes what a student is doing but. hesitates to tell him so be- 
_ cause he realizes the student feels he is picked on too much. 

Discussion Questions^ ^ 
1* Should chewing tobacco be categorized with smoking? 
2. Ho¥h could the teacher ta.cEfully discourage the student from chewing 
tobacco in class/ 

' 3. If behavior is not specifically prohibited by school policy, should a student 
be punished? ;^ 
4. How can'c^onst^^nt criticism damage a child's Self-concept? 

Possible Solutiojis 

1* The teacher could ask Jim to spit out the tobacco before coming to class. 

2. The teacher couW report |im to the principal or counselor. ' 

3, The teacher could ignore Jim's tobacco chewing. 

4* The teacher could suggest that a rule prohibiting tobacco chewing In school 
be added to Ihe school regulations. 



STUDENT LEAVES ROOM WITHOUT PERMISSION > 

Background * 

It was the last period of the day. The season's first snow beg^^ to fall, and 
Paul, a lively tenth grader, jumped from his seat and ran out the *door to look 
at the snow* The teacher, with her back to the ^'^Ss, was writii>g on the board 
and did not see Paul when he ran out of the room.* The principal. However, 
spotted him and asked what he was doing out of class. \ 

Problem _ ^ 

A student is caught out of class without the teacher's permission. 
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DtscussJon Questtons ' . , 

' , 1. Is it possible for the teacher always to know where each student is? 

Should the teacher be reprinnanded by the principal for a student's being 
out of class? 

3- Should the student be punished for leaving without permission? 
4, What could the teacher have done so that the' whole cIjss might have been 
. able to look at the snow? 

Possible Solutions 

1- The principal and the teacher couldi reprimand Paul for leaving the roW 
without permission. 

2' The teacher could defend Paul's action by explaining (hat he did it because 

it vvaf an unusual day. 
3» The principal could ^jsk the teacher to keep a closer watch on students at 

all times. 

4> The orhicipal cotild ask Paul to return quietly to his room and get per- 
mjssio:^ next time he wanted to- leave. 

1 



STUDENTS SMOKING IN RESTROOM 



Background 

Two students asked to be excused to go to the restroom. The teacher gave 
^permission but became worried when they did not return within ten minutes. 
The teacher suspected the students might be Smoking iji the restroom^ which is 
against the rule, so she went to check. The restroom vas filled wifh Smoke, bt . 
the girls were not actually seen Smokirig. Tl)cy; werc/however, the only two 
girls in the restroom Vvhen the teacher entered. 

Problem . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

> Two students are found in a smoke-ftllcd restroom, but they are not actfinlly 
seen snit)king. ^ ^ 

&iscussion Questions - 

1* Should the teacher really worry about students ^yho Smoke? Is Smoking 
something that most young people try fit some time ^Or another? ' ^ 

2. ShV)uld schools provide Smoking areas for high school sttidents? Why or 
why not? ^ ^ 

What should b& done with students caught Smolcing illegally? 

* 4 

Possible Solutions , ^ ^. , " ' * 

1. The teacher can refuse to give the students further restroom passes. i 

2. The teacher can warn students about Smoking in restrooms. 

3* The teacher can tell students that from now on they will be allowed only *^ 

five minutes in the restroom. 
4, The tertcher caa check students' breath and send them to the I*rinc3pal if 

there is a sign of Smoke. 
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STUDENTS FROM ANOTHER CLASS CAUSE DISRUPTION 



Background 

The audiovisual equipment is kept in the room next to the science class, Each 
period two or three students are usually assigned to work unsupervised in the 
room. At^ times students will poke their heads in th'^ doorway of the science 
cla$s or stand at the window and make faces. Mr. Moore^ the Science teacher^ 
has *,skcd the students to keep away from his room, but frosti time to time one 
appears at the door, thus creating a disturbance. 

Problem 

Stude"it5 from another classroom occasionally disturb the class nt^vt door. 

Discussion Questions 
1. Should high school students be left unsupervised for long periods of time? 
(f a student :s considered responsible, shouki he/she be allowed to work 
independently with little or no teacher supervision? 

3, What might happen if two or more students are left daily with minimum 
teacher supervision? 

4. If a teacher notices another teacher's student(s) misbehaving, what should 
he do? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should speak to the principal or guidance* counselor about 
better supervision of the students* 

2. The teacher should talk sternly with the students about the importance of 
acting in a more responsible manner, 

3. The teacher should have the students stay after school as punishment for 
disturbing his class. 

4. The teacher should invite the students to join his class until they can 
retuin to the audiovisual room and act properly. 



STUDENTS UNCOOPERATIVE WITH STUDENT TEACHER 



Background 

The tenth-grade English class hfls A Atud^nt teacher, Mr. Miller. Thre'^ class 
memberfi, who have decided they do not like him, complained to the regular 
teacher. They askcil if they might do special work in the library or some other 
place to avoid remaining \n the class^ These stttdents among the brightest 
in the ^.Uss arid h,ue never given the supervising tea^^her any trouble previously. 

Problem 

Students ask to be exttt^ed from a tiass being taught by a student teacher. 
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Discussion Questions 

1* What a,c some problems a student teacher might encounter in the class- 
room? 

2. Is it ethical for a teacher to discuss another teacher with students? 

X How can the supervising teacher^ help prepare students for a student 

teacher?! \ 
4, What should a teacher do If a stiidenl comes to her/him with'n complaint 
* about another teacher? * \ " 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher <^an give the students an independent project because they 
are good students, 

2. Tl)e teacher can explain to the students that part of \\{q is learning to get 
alpng withtall sorts of people, so they must remain in the classroom, 

3* The teacher can speak with the student teacher about the problem ^nd 
see what he suggests- 



ij ^ STUDENT INJURED WHILE IN CLASS 



'ck ground 

Two stu^' nts began scuffling with each other between classes. When the bell 
rang, ih went to their sents which happened to be next to e^ch otiier- One 
student knocked a book oU the other's desk, and the latter stabbed him in the 
arm with a pencil The skin wns punctured and slight bleeding occurred. 

Problem 

A studpnt injures a classmate with a pr^ncil in the cLissroom, 

Discussion Questions 

1. Can a teacher be sued for an injury occurring in the classroom? 

2, Would a, teacher be considered negligent irt such a sit(^ation? 
3» Why can teaching sometimes be a hazardous occupation? 

F^QSsibV Solutions 

1. 7ne teacher should send the injured boy to the o/flce t9 have his wound 
\ * cleaned. ' ' ^ 

The^student who stnbbed Kis classmate should be seht to the principal 
.for disciplinary actions^ ' / 

3. The teacher should reprimand both boys for scuffling in clasi. 

4, The injured bo^s pareris should be notified , immediately about the acci- 
dent so that they a recommend action. 

The feacher should put a b^mdage on the wound and forgr^t about the 
incident. Boys will be boys ! 
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STUDENT'S PARENTS CONSTANTLY CHECKING UP ON HER 



^Background 

5usic ^? on bniy JiilJ whose paVcnts ire concerned about her progress in 
school and frequently drop t)y to visit her teachers. Susie usually makes tlie 
honor roll, so ht>r parents really do not hove re<iSOn to wrorry obout her graJles. 
Susie confided in One of her tea^^hers that she feels embarras^ect ea(.h time One 
of her parents walks into a class to speak with the teacher, because her c1a?s- 
'mates tease he!\' ^ ' ■ 

Problem 

A student is embt^rrassed because her p^^rents frequently drop by ^thool to 
check on her progress. 

Dtscusston Questions 

1. Do you think that mo^st teachers would wekome more P- rent interest tind 
involvement in school^ 

2. ShoOId teachers discuss <^ child's progress in front of the child? 

3. How might mar^y .adole&cenii^ feel about their parents visiting thei^ class- 
rooms? 

4. Whyi^do elemental Hool children seem to enjoy parental visits io school 
more than second -y school children? 

Possible Solutions 

1* The teacher ,can tell Susie to be thankful that her parents care enough 
about her to visit the school 

2, The teacher car^ speak, kindly to Susie's parents and ask them to visit 
after S(.hool so as not to embarrass the child in front of her peers. 

3. Thd teacher can ask the guidan«.e counselor to encourage the parents to 
visit the guidance office wther than the classroom during the school day. 



STUDENT EMBARRASSED IN CLASS 

Background 

Diane is a sophomore who is very good in Spanish. She does not like to 
answer or read aloud^ however because she does not want classmates to think 
she is showing "bff. She asked the^teacher not to call on her in class because 
she do^s not want others to think she is "brain." 

Problem , 

A student, who wants to keep classmates from knowing how smart she is, begs 
the teaeher not to call on her. 
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Discusstoa Questions 
1* What mighl be the reasons for D^^nc's acting in this iDanncr? 
2- How can teachers help students feel more jt ease in c. classroom? 

How can independent study projects benefit a student like Diane? 
4. Do you think that students know how intelligent their classmates are? 
Do they care? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher can let Diane work on an independent study project. 

2, The teacher can respect Diane's wishes and try not to embarrass hen 

3, The teacher can explain to Diane that it is important to respond orally in 
a foreign language, and she will be penalized if she refuses, 

4. The teacher can tell Diane that she is only making the sUiiation worse by 
trying to remain inconspicuous. 



Background 

Scott is an eleventh grader who is a frequent source of disturbance in civics 
class. He forgets materials, does not study properly, and talks a lot wiShout per- 
mission during «.lass. The tcavher Iu& sent two notes home to his (am^ly recently 
a^kifig for their cooperation in speaking with Svott- However, SaqH continues 
his Un\:ooperative behavior and seem^ obhvious of the teacher'^ concern* 



The parents of a troubkfome is^tudcnt seem to ignore the teacher's appeals 
for fielp with their son, 

Discussion Questions 

1. JHow can teachers get parents more involved with their ^l«!dren's school- 
work? 

2, What mi^Iit Scott'i behavior indicate about his home life? 

3» How should teacher? expect to handle large classes with sever;' problem 

children, such as Scott? 
4. What might the teacher do to make \hx. das more interesting for Scott? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could make a hohie visit to speak with Sott's parents, 

2. the teacher should threaten to send Scott to the prin^^ipal if he ^.ontinucs 
misbehaving in da^s, 

3. The teacher should refer Scott to the guidance counselor 

4. The teacher should try to (.hallenge S\.ott by giving hiw meaningful assign- 
ments* 

5. The teacher sh^iuld counsel Scott, in an effnrt to help him improve in 
attitude and study habits, 



PARENTS IGNORE NOTES SENT HOME 



Problem 
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TEAaiER LOCKED OUT OF CLASS BY STUDENTS 



Backgrotind 

Ms. Rccd tc^che& sophomore English. During the tcn-minutc brc^k between 
classes. Ms. Reed went to the office oi\ ^ brief err<in<i. It v^as springtime and 
everyone was feeling la a cheerful mood. When she returned f?om the office/ 
Ms Reed found th^t her students had Jocked her out of the room. 

Probicm 

A teacher is locked out of the cldbsroom ^ joke ^nd is not certain how to 
react to the situation. 

Discussion Questions- 

1. Do teachers 0C(,asi0nalIy need to ignore prnctical jokes? Why or why not? 

2. Should teachers expect occ^sion^l pranks to be played on them? 

3. Why do teachers need to h^ve ^ good sense of humor? 

*I. Why are some teachers victims of pranks more frequently th^n others? 

Possible Solutions 

1* THe teacher should walk down the corridor praying th^t the students will 
opej> the door before she returns. ^ 

2. The teacher should beat on the door and threaten to punish every stt Jent. 

3. Tlie teacher should laugh at the'jokc ^nd then politely ask the students 
to open the door. 

4. The teacher should threaten to get the princiF^I if they do not open the 
door at once. 



STUDEr4T TALKS TOO MUCH IN aASS 



Background 

M^ry is a senior who loves to ch;ttter with her friends any time she gets a 
chance* She is a ple^sar .^rl ^nd an ^ver^ge student. Her habU of talking to 
fricHfls during*cbss h^s lrei.ome annoying to ihc teacher who has tried to ignore 
Mary's talking. At times Mr. Taylor has stopped wlut he w^s doing to scowl 
^t Mary. At such times M^ry quiets down. 

Problem ' c 

A studera t^iks a great de^l in cUss with friends ^nd is annoying the le^chei. 

Discussion Questions 

1< How can teachers ^uiet students down or keep them from talking? 

2. Why might Maiy talk so much in cbSs? 

3, What might the teacher get M^ry to do in order to keep her occupied? 

4/ What activities might a teacher encourage to provide students an oppor- 
tunity to ^11^ with cl^ssm^tes? 
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Possible Solutions 

1. The Icacher shouM try lo make class more ims^rcsting so students won't 
have to talk with friend;^ all the time. 

2. The teacher should talk to Mary privately and ask her to be more con- 
siderate of others. 

3. The teacher should make her write "I will be quiet in clas5" 200 times. 

4. The teacher 'should selfid Mary out of the room until she can behave 
properly. ^ 



STUDENTS GAMBLE WITH LUNCH MONEY 



Background 

Ronnie and Eddie ^ire eighth j^raders who come from a very low economic 
background. The teacher noticed that the two boys are pLiytng cards and 
gambling their lunch money each day before school. The parents jof both boys 
are quite religious and would be most upset if they realized what tlie!r children 
were doing. The ti.'acher spoke to the boys one day about the gambling, tut they 
continue to do it when they think the teacher is r.ot looking. 

* 

Problem 

'> 

Two boys with a limited income are gairbling with their lunch money each' 
day. Because the gambling occurs before school, the teacher is not certain what 
position to take. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Should teachers be concerned wtth the conduct of students before and 
after school? 

2. What type of things can children learn from playing Cards? 

3. Is the boys' use of their money really any of the teacher's business? 

4. Should children be allowed to make a certain nui.iber of mistakes so that 
they may learn from experience? 

Possible Solutions 
1^ The teacher should speak privately with the boys about their habit. 

2. The teacher should notify the parents and let them handle the situation. 

3. The teacher should collect tli<* students' cards and lunch money each day 
and hold them until needed. 

4. The teacher should find some way to discipline the boys for their behavior. 
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ArTER-SCHOOL |0B CAUSES IN-SCHOOL PROBLEMS 



Background 

Jeff i? a senior ivho has recently taken on an evening job to pay for a car. 
He works from 4-11 p.m. and at times works extra hours. He frc<]uently falls 
asleep in da^S and generally appears lired and rundown. His parents are not 
particularly happy about his working so many hourS/ and his teacher has spoken 
to him several times about being sleepy in clas^. 



A. student's after s^^hool job is affecting his schoolwoi^k ^nd heqith in a nega- 
tive way. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Should there be a limitation on the number of hours students can work 
after school? 

2. ^ Should high school students be required to maintain certain academic 

standards if working arter schc;?l? 
,3, Should parents discouiage fitudents from working'on weeknights? 
4, If a student is ob*iou>ly very sk'Ct>y or tired in %tas^. should he be allowed 
to sleep in clas^7 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should tall Jeff's parents and recommend that h^> quit Jiis job 

or work feiver hours each week. ^ ' * ^ 

2. The teacher should f^peak with Jeff again ^nd warn him that he needs to 
stay awake in class or el<;e! 

3. The teacher should f*iil Jeff and let him learn th(! hard way. 

4. The teacher should send Jeff to the <;chool health cimic so that he can " 
get more ^leep without disturbing (he class. 



Background 

Jack is a seventh -grader who ^,ame to School one day with his hand badly in- 
jured and bandaged. When the teacher asked him what happened/ Jack replied 
that he caught it in an elevator and had to have stitches. The teac. er later over- 
heard the boy telling one of his friends that he cut it while trying to steal a stop 
'sign. The teacher was puzz'ed by the inconsistency of these stories. 



A student leHs his teacher one thing and his friends something else. Tlie ^ 
teacher does not know what to believe' 



Problem 



Student lies to teacher 



Problem 
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Discussion Questions 
1,, What should ^ teacher da if she/he finds student lying? 
2* Might Jack have reason not to tell the teacher about the stop sign? 

3. Why might Jack have told two dii¥erent stories? 

4- Is it really important that the* teacher know what truly happened? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should confront )ack with the situiiion and ask him to tell the 
truth. 

2. The tet^cher should not worry about the problem since it was discovered by 
eavesdropping. 

3> The teacher should call lack's family to see what r^^ally happened. ^ 

4. The teacher should talk to Jack about lying. 



STUDENT NEEDS REASSURANCE 



Background 

Ken is a sophomore from a broken iiome who lives with his mother who 
works. Ken is shy around vlassniatet> but ha^ the irntatmg habii raising his 
hand and asking numerous question^ every Jiiy. Some of the quC-jtiont ^ecm so 
trivial that classnutes frequently Liugh at him. Ken makes good grades hv{ 
appears to need ^ g^eat deal of reassurance about his sthoolwork^ 

Problen 

A student who is obviously intelligent and ^ets good grades finds it neressary 
to continuously ask questions. The teacher feels the boy \iust have a reason for 
feeling insecure. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Wher* ^ studc:)t continuously asks questions in class, what might this 
Indicate? 

2. How can a teacher reassure a <hild who apparently needs ^nfinual 
reassurance? 

,3* What should a teacher do when classmates makp fuij of another child? 
4. Should a teacher try to ignore questions that appear irrelevant or trivial? 
Is any question ever irrelevant? ^ 

Possible Solutions 

1* The teacher should make an honest effort to answer all Ken's qtiestions. 
2. The teacher should sometimes ignore Ken's hand when he raises it to ask 
a question. 

^ 3. The teacher should talk with Ken's mother to ^ee if there is a major prob- 
lem at home. 

4. The teacher should talk to Ken privately, explain that some of his questions 
2 rf considered foolish by his classmates, and sugj^cst that he thint^ before 
he raises his hand. " *^ . . j ' 
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STUDENT COMES TO CLASS DRUNK 



Tony is a senior vvho enjoys partying on Weekends, He' Is not very well liktd 

by most teachers but has developed good rarport with his English teacher. One 

morning Tony came to English class obviously under *he influence of alcohoL 

He grinned sheepishly at the teacher and went quietly to his seat. He caused no 

trouble, but his classmates- were immediately aware of his condition. The teacher 

knew if she reported him that he would be suspended, 

* 

Problem 

A student come"" to class dri^nk. What should |he teacher do? 

Discu^ion Questions * v 

1. If the teacher has developed good rapport with a student vvho need 9 en- 
couragement and support should the teacher overlook certain deficiencies 
the student iftight have? 

Z: If a student breaks a school rule^ should the tea<;her always discipline the 
student? ' 

3. Which is more important^ rules or people? / ' ' ' 

4* How can a teacher let a student know that Tie/she disapproves of the action/ 
not the person? 

Possible SolutiQ^ns 

1. "The teacher should ask Totiy to leave the room, 

2. The teacher should take Tony to the principal's office for discipline, 

3. The teacher should ask Tony to sit in her office ind do his work there, 

4. The teacher should pretend not tc^notice Tony's condition and try to carry 
on the class in a normal manner, 



STUDENT OFFERS TEACHER STOLEN GOODS 



Background 

Tom i^ ^ junior from a tow socioeconomic background. He lives with his 
mother but visits his father on weekends. When he visits his father, they usually 
do some drinking, Tom frequently gets into trouble^ at school. One Monday 
mornJngy he approached thj^ teacher and asked if he would like to buy some pack- 
aged meat at a ridiculously low price. The teacher suspected Tom of selling 
stolen goods when he refused to'reveal the source of the meat, ToJn also asked 
the teacher to keep quiet about the o^ 

Problem 

A teacher suspects x student of trying to sell stolen goods bitt has no actital 
proof. ^ - - 
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E>tscussion Questions ^ 

1. If a teacher suspects a student of trying to sell stolen goods but has no 
actual proof, what should he/she do? 

2, Should a .teacher buy things from students if the items are not sch<ibl- 
sponsored? 

X What might happen If the teacher buys thfe*meat? ^ 
4, How might^an honest student feel if the teacher he trusts accuses him of a 
dishonest ^t which he did not commit? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher-should buy the meat and ask no further questions, 

2. The teacher should think of excuse not*to bu^ the meat, 

3. The teacher should continue to quiz Tom in an^effort to find out whether' 
or not the meat is from a reliable source, ' 

' 4. The teacher shoiild tell Tom that something is "fainted/' 



IRREGULAR SCHOOL ATTENDANCE CAUSES PROBLEMS 



Background 

Philip is a sophomore with very irregular school attendance* He is frequently 
absint on FrkJays ;knd Mondays but brings notes from his mother saying he wa. 
sick, Thti» te.icher suspects the student of forging his mother's signature. One 
Friday whileUriving fo school, :he teacher s^w Philip hitchhiking toward another 
town. When he failed to attend class that*day, the teacher was dt^termined to do 
something about the note she believed Philip tyould bring \>;hen he returned. 

Problem 

A teacher feels that sonie action should be taken toward a student who is sus- 
pected of playing hooky andJater forging excuse notes. 

Discussion Questions 

1. How cm absenteeism affect school work? 

2. Whon should a teacher become concerned about absenteeism? 

3. What should the teacher have done when she saw the student hitchhiking? . 
4 How do ^a'cnts sometimes^ contribute to the truancy and delinquency of 

their children? 

Possible Solutions 
1< The teacher should report (\\q situation to the principal immediately, 
2. The teacher should call the parents to see if tliey know where/Philip is on 
school days, 

3* The teacher should wait until Philip comes to school and then confront him* 
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STUDENT EMBARRASSES TEACHER IN CAFETERIA 



Background ~ . ' 

Mr ^oss was ia t)ic caf'&tcria line waiUrT^ to be served., A few feet ahend he 
noticed a student cutting Che line^ which is agatnst school rules. Me did not knoiv 
the <itudent and did pot want to ntake a big issue of the student's cutting, so he 
decided to speak to him after h^ went through the line. When he passed tne boy 
with hie tray. Mr. Ross motioned to ^^^^ ai>^a^lted why he cut Ime. Without 
speaking,- the student picked up^his bowl jof ke cream and shoved it in Mr 
Ross's face! % ^ ■ ^ 

Problem - ' ' ' , 

A teacher who^tnes to be tactful about reminding a student of an infriictioa 

of a school rule receives a bowl of ice cream in the fcKe while numerous 
students and teachers are observing. 



Discussion Questions ' , " 

»* 

1. What should the teacher do now? 

2. W^hat would your reaction be if someone shoved ^ bowl of ice Vream ia 
, your face? . , ' 

3. Should the teacher try to help the student "save face" or should Mr. Ross 
get back at him in some way? 

1. What might happen if the ^teacher startedi5creamtng at the stiidentT 



Ppssibl^ Solutions 

1. The teacher should shove the bowl in the student's face. 
2* The teac)ier should try to act as nonchalantly as possible and ask \i> see the 
student priviitely dfter lunch. 

3. The teacher should laugh dnd act as if the whole incident were a big )oke. 

4. The teacher should reprim^ind ihe^ student right there in front of everyone. 



PARENTS DEATH AFfECTS STUDENT 



Background j 

Bob is a senior who has an excellent .Tcadc^mic attend.ince jrecord. His 
father died suddenly from <^ heart *ittack* Dob was iibsent two days, returned to 
school iind in the follo^jjing wetks seemed to have given up tryingi The teacher 
4is well as kob*s classmates noticed the change in Dobs attitude f<ind are con- 
#rned about his welf^ire. His girlfhj^nd has tried to cheer him up as best she caij. 

Problem ^ % ^ 

A fine student whose father recently died has a difficult ^time getting Ijacl^ into 
to the swing of things, l ie seems to have lost all interest in $^hool. ^ * ' . 
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DJGCUSsion Questions 

1. HowCfin teachers help prepare students for death? 

2. How should teachers treat children after a parent dies? 

3. How can classmate hdp other students with tragedies such asdedth? 

4. What type of tJassrOom activities might ercourage or challenge a student 
like Bob? ^ 

Possible Solutions ' ^ ^ 

Th^Jeacher should spend as much time as possible trying to counsel Dob. 
2., The ttacher should call Bob's mother to see if she is aware of the situation/ 

3, The t'tacher should ask clas^ipates to try to help Bob* 

4. The teacher, should give Bob higher grades than he deserves and hope that 
he will soon be back to his old self again. 



STUDENT'S. LACK OF HVGIENE DISTURBS CLASS 

Background 

Wilfie is A tenth grader from ^i very low socioeconomic background. He *is 
currently living with a»i aitnl and works after school to support himself, Willie's 
body has a ver>^. strong, disagreeable odor which disturbs the* class. Several 
students hive approached the teacher to complain about Willie, Unkind com- 
ments havo <itsa been made <iboiit him during class. 

Problem ' ' 

How can a teacher tactfully tell a student that he or she snr-Hls bad? 

Discassion Qaestions 

. 1> Should health and physical education teachers be particutArly concerned 
iiboat problems of hygieney gr should all teachers be concerned? 

2. What can teachers do to help. children froi^t deprived homes v^ith personal 
hvgiene? ' ' * ^ * ^ 

3. Should Schools provide shower facilities before and after school for stu- 
dents who tlo not have them at ho^ne? 

4- How tan students encourage their friends to matiitatn proper hygiene? 

Possible Solutions ' ' . ^ 

1. The teacher should speak (jriv^otely to Willie about his odor^ 

2. The teacher shotttd ask another boy to speak to Willie, 

3* The (tvither should talk to the class ifi general About proper hygiene* 

4. The teacher should^^isk an tithletk coach to talk to the youni* man* 



STUDENT LACKS MOTIVATION 



Background ' * 

Sam is n ninth' gnder who gets straight K's on his report card because he 
makes no effort to coopeVaic in any of his chsses. A bright young man, he is 
completely turned off by school and wants to quit school when he is 16. He 
^ would like to take <i shop courf>e in auto mechanics, bui freshmen and sopho- 
mores are not permitted to do so. His parents are aware of the situation but dp 
little more than nag at home. 

Problem 

A student, completely turned off by school,* sits docilely m clas* each' day, 
causing no discipline problems as sttch, bttt'worrying the teacher gre<itly. 

Discussion Questions 
1* What can teachers do to "turn on" students to lenrntng? 
2* Should freshmen and sophomores be permitted to take vocational cotirses? 
, 3* How might Sam's attitude affect others in the class? 

4. How does the home environment affect a student's attitude toward school? 

Possible Solutions , ' ^ 

1. The teacher could appcal^io the guidance counselor for help. 

2. The teacher 'Could see if an exception might be made so that Sam could 
get into the vocational program. 

3. The teacher could speak with Sam and his parents to see what they suggest. 
The teacher should let Sam work on an ir^dependent project of his own 
.choosing in an effort to arouse his interest in^something. 



. RINGLEADER DISRUPTS" CJ-ASS 

t 

Background 

N^ncy is repeating seventh grade after being held back because of low grades. 
She is cute and very popular among, her peers and has become the ringleader 
of ihe class. Whenever she does anything in class, her followers do the same, no 
matter how much they disrupt the class. She is constantly doing Something to 
disrupt, which makes learning very difficult for those who are not members of 
her clique* . j 

Problem ' •T^ 

An older student, who has become the ringleader oF the class, apparently necd^^ 
some special attention. 
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DjscudKon Questions * 

1. How Can fj^ncy be kept from constantly disrupting the class? 

2. When childrenlike to show off and cause trouble, what might be indicated^ 
about their personality? . j - ^ 

3. Is there a way that the teacher might channel Nancy's leadership abilities 
' in a positive 'direction? 

Possible Solutions ^ 

1* The teacher should try not to pay special attention to Nancy because it 

mig^t encourage her to continue acting in a disruptive mannen 
2* Nancy should not be placed in any~lcadership post t ions* * % 

3. Nancy's clique should be separated whenever there is a group activity, 

4. Nancy should be given a position of responsibility in the class and encour- 
aged to set a good examph for her classmates- 



STUDENT ABUSED AT HOME 



Background * - ' • 

Tina, a nmth-grade student who is a slow learner, has severe scars from burns 
received when she was youriger. The physical scars have also left mental scars. 
The girl who is very self-conscious* in a group, told the teacher one day she 
would not be able to participate in the day's activities. When asked why, she 
showed thcP^eacher her legs, which were red and badly bruised/ She reported 
that her stepfather had beaten her the night before. 

Problem 

A student, who feels self-conscious and inferior around her peers, comes to 
the teacher with signs of child abuse, 

'Discussion Questions 

1 * How can a teacher help" such a chiW ffeeLa part of tKe class? 
, ^,2. If the story of the stepfather's beating is true,^hat should the teacher do? 
* 3- Does your community have programs that worlc with abusive parents^ , 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should try as much as possible to help Tina feel loved and 
accepted* , ^ - ^ * ' 

2. The teacher can give Tina respbnsf bilities, such as being captain of ar team/ 
' fo help buikJ her self-concept, 

3. The teacher should report ,the suspected child abu*>e to the guidance 
counselor. * - , / 

^ '~ ' ~ — 
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INTROVERT^ AVOIDS CROUP OR SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 



Background 

Max is an orphan. He and a younger brother left an orphanage in another 
state at an early age and now live in a foster home. At fourteen Max is highly 
introverted and does not care to participate in social functions or activities that 
deal with the public. He participates in physical education classes, though in a 
somewhat standoffish manner. 

Problem 

A student is very introverted and needs to be encouraged to mix more with 
others. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Should teachers respect a student's right tc remain a loner? 
, 2. Is Ma^'s behavior typical of that of many foster children? 

X How might a teacher encourage a withdrawn child to participate in group 
activities? 

Possible Solutions 

1. Max should be exj osed to more group experiences. 

2. Max should be taken to public places so that he will begin to feel more 
comfortable there. 

3. the teacher should pay special attention to Max so tl'at he will feel some- 
one cares about him. 

4. ^ The teacher should respect Max's right' to privacy and let him work alone 

when he wants to do so. 



PARENTS WANT SON TO QUIT SCHOOL 



Background ' * 

Albert is a seventeen -year-old fiinth-grade student from a middle ^class famify. 
He is'a poor student who has failcil more than once. His parents want him to 
quit school because of his ape and because they think he is wasting his time. 
Albert chooses to remain in school but doi-« not try very hard to learn or to make 
passing grades. ^ 

Problem 

A student s parents want him to quit st^hoot, but the student wishes to remain. 

Discussion Questions 
1» Why do you think Albert wishes to remain in school? 
2* Wilt he benefit from remaining in school? 
3* What could be done to'stimutale hi5 intcrrst? 
4. Why do you think his parents favor his le*^vlng school? 
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Possible Solutions 
1* Albert coiiid do as his pdrcnU wish. 

2. Albert could Ery to enroll in voctitionnl school. 

3. Albert could ask his te^uher to speak with his parents and try to convince 
them to let him renvirt in school. 



STUDENT WITH LEUKEMIA NEEDS SPECIAL HELP 



Background 

Joey is an eighth-grade student who h*< leukemia. He has been involved iir the 
intermediate band program. Joey's condition has worsened recently. He has lost 
much of his hair and wears a c^ap most of the time. Joey is absent from class 
often; when he does attend, he shows little interest. 

Problem' 

A student needs to be included in class activxiics as much as possible, without 
calling attention to his physical condition. 

Discussion Questions 
1* How can Joey be included more in class activities without calling attention 
to his illness? 

2. Do you think frequent absences ^vill affect Joey's progress in the class? 

3. What might cause Joey's lack of interest in the band class? 

4. What might a teacher do to make a class enjoyable for a student in this 
circumstance? 

Possible Solutions 

1- The teacher should not worry about Joey's lack of interest, as it is probably 
a result of his sickness. 

2. The teacher should make Joey feel welcome when he comes to,cIass. 

3. Joey should be encouraged and complimented whenever he seems to show" 
interest in daSs activities. 



5TLJENT LACKS MOTIVATION 



Background « 

Sixteen-year- old Jose is in ninth grade. He comes from a family of five children 
where both parents work, the father as a truck driver and the mother as a 
beautician. Jose iva<; given a battery of three tests a year agao — the WiSC re- 
vised, the Peab^dy Picture Vocabttbry Test, and the PIAT. The latter indicated 
that all academic scores were at le^^t four years below Jose's present grade level. 
One factor noted by two djaf;iiostitian<; i*; that Jose lacks motivation. He i$ 
intensely interested in motorcycle^ however, and is very mechanically inclined. 
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Problem 

" A student seem9 to Uck motiVcttion m academic subjects but has a good apti- 
tude for mechanical subjects. 

Piscussiott Questions 

1. How might Jose's mechanical abilities and interests be cultivated? 

How can a good vocational program help a student like Jo&e? 
3< Can tflU^^ motivate a studenty ordoc^ motivation come from withtn? 

Possible Solutions - 

1. The teacher should speak to the guidance counselor about placing jos6 
in a vocational training program. 

The teacher should let jos6 work on individualized study projects relating 
to mechanics. 

3. The teacher should give up on Josd and concentrate on sUidents with better 
motivation and attitudes. 



STUDENT DISLIKED BY PEERS 



Background 

Anne is a ninth-grade stttdent who has always made low grades and demon- 
strated a poor attitude in most siibje<.t areas. She comes from ^ broken home in 
a lower income bracket. She Ivis ^ fovv older brothers and a sistery all of whom 
have quit school and left home at on early age. Anne is comi^Ietely alienated, 
from her peers. Although she Particip.iles in ^.lasi^y ^he does not talk with any 
other studentc* 

Problem 

A student's isolation tend^ to make her attitude more bitter^ and other stu- 
dents tend to resent her. 

DisCUssiOn Questions , 

1. Why doo^ Anne isolate herself from her peers? 
^ 2. Why mi};ht Annes t^lo ^^mate*; dislike her? 
3* ' Hoiv might the leocher eni^onrage Anne \\\ continue in school? 
4, How might das^^mates help Anne in school? 

Possible Solutions 

1, The teacher <.houkt encoiiraf,e Anne to talk with i.lassmates In an effort to 
gain their friendship. 

2. Anne should be en!.otira^*cd in Iter schoalwork by her teacher. \ 

Z\ The teacher should '.peak ivith Anne privately and try to help her look 

at herself and the i>roblem <.he i*; creating. 
4, The teacher should not vvorry about Anne ^ince she will probably drop 

otit of school fioon anyway* 
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STUDENT HAS GRAMMAR PROBLEM 



Background 

Joseph is a bright student with :t pleasant personality who ha$ led an excitiog 
life. Hi$ family has traveled throughout the world as a result of his father's mili- 
tary career. Because of frequent moves' Joseph has fallen behind in English 
grammar. Even though he wants to learn, he seems lo get further behind each 
day. His parents aie concerned and willing to cooperate. 



Because a student has changed schools frequently, he has fallen btehind in 
EngUsu grammar. 

Discussion Questions 

1. How might a student f^H behind when changing from ^hool to school? 

2. Is it too late for Joseph to catch up and learn grammar? 

3. What might be tht; best ^vay to help Joseph catch up with his schoolwork? 

4. What are some advantages of moving throughout the world as a child? 

Possible Solutions 
1- A tutor should be hired to help Joseph with his work. 

2. The parents should be encouraged to help Joseph at home as much as 
possible. 

3. The teacher should spend extra time helping Joseph before and after school. 

4. A student with good grades in English should be encouraged to help 
Joseph during study hall and in English class. 



Background 

Wilma, a seventeen-year-old from a low socioeconomic background, \^ an 
average ittudent who ha* never created any problems in school. One day she ran 
away from home^ wa^i caught by the police/ and wa? returned to her mother and 
stepfather. Since she was absent from school for tw^o days with no valid exaise, 
she was suspended for three days upon her return to the high school. Two of 
her friend*;, who confided in the teacher, said that Wilma ran away because her 
stepfather tried to rape her. 



A student is punished by the school nyctem for doing something to protect 
herself from sexual abuse by her stepfather. 



Problem 




PUNISHED FOR TRUANCY 



Problem 
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DtfCHfftoA QuestloAS 

1* Are ^tudenU frequently treated unjustly by $ctidol author jtit?«, or \s \h\s 
merely ai> l^lated case? 
'"Z Are Itfiere alternatives to suspen'sion?^ ■-- — — - ^ 
3. What should a teacher do if hc/fhe suspects child abuse? 
4* What can a teacher do iHt a student in such circumstances? 

Posfible Solutions 

1. The teacher can conOde in the principal so that Wilma's suspension can be 
struck from the record^ 

2, The teacher can rcpoft the suspected child abuse case to the proper 
authorities- 



Background 

Don, an eleventh grader, has been very quiet and withdrawn recently. He /ails 
to do his work and does not act as he normally did. When questioned by his 
teacher, Don explained that his parents have separated and he has chosen to stay 
with his father although he loves his mother equally, Don feels a responsibility 
to his family and has taken an after-school job to help support his father, who 
15 now out of work. 



A student IS torn between both parents and feels a responsibility to them 
financially and spiritually. 

Discussion Questions 
1. How docs divorce oftcn^affect children? • 
2* How can teachers show concern for children from broken homes? 
3. Is there anything the teacher can do to let the parents know what Don is 
going through? 

Possible Solutions 

1, The teacher can be available whenever Don needs snmconc to listen to 
htm' and be supportive, 

2, Don can be referred *o a guidance counselor who can work with him on a 
one 'to -one basis, 

3, The teacher can speak to the parents and try to help them undcrstar.d 
Don's problem. 



STUDENT'S FAMILY GOING THROUGH DIVORCE 



Problem 
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STUDENT OBSESSED WITH GRADES 



Background ^ 

Chris is a tenth grader whose older brother graduated from high school two 
years ago. Because his father is a doeton the family has a certain degree of status 
in the community. Chris^ who has been known to cheat on occasion^ usually docs 
the minimum work possible but expects good grades. He often hassles teachers 
for one or two points on a' test or report card. If a teacher refuses to ''give'' him a 
point or twoy he becomes sullen And belligerent at times. 

Problem 

Because his older brother graduated with honors^ a student is overly con- 
cerned with grades and feeJ^ he must live up to the brothers imnge. 

Discussion Questions 

1> What should a teacher do when he/she realizes a student is obsessed with 
grades? 

2. How can cheating be discouraged? 

3. Do grades encouraj^e cheating? 

4. How do teachers cause students to live up to the images of older siblings? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could speak with Chris about his attitude toward grades. 

2. The class as a whole could discuss gradt*s, cheating, and academics.' 

3. The teacher toiild speak with Chri*;'s parents and suggest they try to help 
Kim change his attitude by their example. 

4* Chris could be referred to the giiidaiia* counselor for help. 



STUDENTS EXHIBIT RACISM 



Background 

A black student and a white <.ttldetit be^'an to arfpie in "llass while other stu- 
dents looked on and started to^Ljji sides. The bLuk student called the white 
student a "honke>"y" and the white Miideut tHIed the other a "nigger." The 
teacher intervened. 

Problem 

Two students be^in to fi^.ht aud insult each other with racial shirs. 

Di^ussion Questions ^ 

1. Mow should te^uhors handle raiial (.onHict*^? 

2r How tan teatherb help students of different raises and tultiires get along 
better with ^.Mch othor? 

3, Mow can teachors deal with prcjtklKp in th*- classroom? 

4. Is It 04ui<*ionally healthy lo let sfudonts ai>:ue or fj;jht things out? Why or 
vvhy not? 
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Possible Solutions 

1< -The teacher could march over to the t^vo boys and separate them imme- 
diately, 

^ 2- The teach er could cal] foLhelg^ _ ' 

3* the teacher coul3 quietly try to get tTte boys to separate and then attempt 

\6 find the source of the conflict. 
4. The teacher could do a series of values clariricalion exercises in an attempt 

to clear the air and aid in understanding. 



FREQUENT TARDINESS DISRUPTS CLASS 



Background 

Harry is an eighth grader who has been late to his i^rst-period class three times 
in one month. The teacher has said little to him^ but the fourth time he arrives 
laie, the teacher is determined to find out the problem. Harry does not seem to be 
upset about arriving late, but he di&rupts the class when he enters the room 
after class hoG begun. 

Problem 

A student's fre(|uent tardiness disrupts class ^nd has the teacher worried. 

Discussion Questions ' 
1. What might be the cause of Harry's freqtient tardiness? 
2< Should children be p*' ^hod for tardiness if U is the fault of their p^trents? 
3. Should teachers rcpri d tardy students or welcome them to school? 
4* Why is it important f a teacher to discover ihereason{s) for a <;tudent'^ 
frequent tardiness. 

Possible Solutions 

1, The teacher could reprimand Harry in front of his classmates. 

2, The teacher could, call Harry's home and talk with his parents about 
his tardiness. 

3, The teacher could talk to Harry to cce if there is a valid re.ison for his 
recent tardiness. 

4* The teacher could ask the truant officer or ^,uidance counselor to try to find 
out why Harry is tardy so often. 



1 03 
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STUDENT USES PROFANITY IN CLASSROOM 



Eackground 

While Mrt Smith was standing in the doorway between classes, two eighth 
graders entered the room and took their seats. As the two boy^ were jalking;^ 
Mr< Smith ox'erheard one of them svvenr ntther lottdly when a third elassmate 
stepped on his foot. Mr. Smith has o/ten told his students he docs not wish to 
hear profanity in his chsscs. 

Problem 

A teacher overhears ^ student tiding proKinity after a classmate steps on his 
fool- 
Discussion Questions 

1. Why should teachers expect students to refrain fn>m using profanity in 
class? 

2. Is a teacher being realistic to expect students to refrain fn>m using pro- 
fanity occasionally? 

^ 3. If a student is suddenly Suprised or Injured, should ^ teaCher overlook any 
profanity that might follow? 
4< Do you think that television has any effect on tht' language used by today's 
young people? 

Possible Solattons 

* \» 

1- The teacher could reprimand the student for s;vearing, 

2, The teacher could pretend not to have heard the student swearing, 

3. The teacher could have the student write 'i v^ill not sivear in class" one 
hundred times. ' 

4> The teacher could take the student af;ide and ask him to be more careful 
about his vocabulary. 



STUDENT WEARS INAPPROPRIATE CLOTHING 



Background 

Mr* Myers, the eighth-grade science teacher^ noticed that one of his students 
came . to school dre*»*»ed in a blotme which allotved her midriff to show. School 
policy forbids the wearing of such apparel, and Mr. Myers encourages his stu- 
dents to abide by the dress code. At (he same time^ he wished io be tactful about 
the situation, li wa^; the la^t week of school. 

Prol)lem 

A male teacher is concerned about calling a female student';; attention to a 
violation of the drt'*& code. 
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Discussbn QiJestions 

1. Are dress <^odes somewhat outdated these days? 
2* Who should be responsible for writing dress codes? 
3* Can you see logical reasons for certain dress regulations? 
- " 4. If you wer« a teacher, how would yoti handle this sitUiition? 

Possible Solutions 

1. Mr. Myers could call the ^tudenf aside and explain that her dress is not 
appropriate for school, alti.ough it may be for after school. 

2* Mr. Myers could send the student to the counselor, who would then send 
her home So change clothes- . , 

3* Mr. Myers could explain that he did not write the dress ct>de, but he does 
need to enforce it. Therefore, the student must go home to chan^je clothes. 

4. Mr Myers could lead a class discussion on the need for dress codes. 

5. Mr. Myers could pretend uoi to notice the blouse since it is the last week 
of school. 



STUDENTS WRITE GRAFFITI ON THE WALLS 



Background jT 

After class one day M5, Robinson^ the eighth-grade physical education teacher, 
caughf two girls writ^g on the bathroom walls- Since several other students were 
present at the tim/ Ms- Robinson wanted to be certain she could handle the 
situation in a posiff^e manner- 
Problem 

A teacher wishes to reprimand two students cat^ht writing on the mllsy and ^ 
hopes, at the^same time, to approach the problem \n a positive way- 

Discussion Questions 
1< Is there a differe^te between malicious destructiveness of school property 
and writing on walls and desks? 

2. What can teachers do to let students write grafliti In an acceptable location? 

3, Why do you think students write on walls and desks? 

4* How can a teacher show disapproval of an action without embarrassing 
a student In front of peers? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should ask the girls to remain after class *o wash o'^f the walls- 

2. The teacher should lecture the students about not bein 'frtive of 
school property- 

3. The teacher should establish a special bulletin board where students are 
encouraged to write what they want without fear of punishment- 
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STUTTERER NEEDS SPECIAL ATTENTION 



Background 

Alice is an indmtriom' reliable, courteous;, and extremely likable eUident, She 
needff elo^e supervision and special c<lu(.^tian clashes, however, because she 
stutters very badly* She is a tenth grader who does very well in school unless 
assignments are timed* Because of her speech impcdimenL she has trouble com- 
municating with the teacher* Since she rarely ftnishes on time in typing clasf, it 
is difiicuU to assign a grade to her in relation, to other students* 



Because of a physical handicap, a student is not able to do the work other 
students are doing. The te*icher is concerned about a^<;igning a grade, because * 
the student puts forth a great deal of effort. 

Discussion Questions 

1, How can Alice be assigned a grade? 

2* - How can the teacher deal with Alice without appe*irlng to give her special 
tre*itinent? 

3> Should the teacher grade Alice in relation to other students or in relation 
to her own rate of progress? 

Possible Solutions 

1p The teacher should ignore the time and grade Alice on ^)uality, not quanMty* 

2, The teacher should grade Alice on achievement and progress rather than 
on speed* „ * 

3p The teacher should help Alice in a discreet manner, making positive com- 
ments about her work whenever possible. 



Problem 
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Appendix 



Included herein are useful referei^ces and resources as well as 
an annotated bibliography of materials for self-development for 
teachers and other educators in grades 



GENERAL RESOURCES 

Becker, Wesley C, and Engetm^nn, Sie^frieO TcnWimjf Ivtthatu^fi of Ithhudwu. 
Chicago; Science Research Associates, I97t>. 

Befm^n, Louise M., and Roderick, Jessie A, eds huha^. Vtilutu^. tml ly Arl of 
Croiom^; htsi$bh itth thf Affedive. Washington. D.C At-st>ciam*n fur Sitpervision 
and Curriculum Development, 1077. 

Cartwright, Carol A,* and Cartwnght,,C, Philhp DtVtlopitt^ Ob^avaUott $itlh^ New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1974. 

Curvvin, Richard L, iind Fuhrm.in, BarbiUii Si^hneidcr/OiMi^rcriHif Your TaHhin^^Sflf. 
hlumamitc Approaches h EffriHvf Tcm/wrrjc Englewood Chtfs, N J.* IVentice-Hall, 
1975. 

Flanders, Ned A. Anahztn^ Jetuhmx B^ttttiuir Reading, Ma^s . Addison- Wesley 

Publishing Co., 197a 
Cordon, Thomas. T.LT. Touhr £/ftJrrcw^^ Ittuuni^^^ Nevv \ork iVter VI Wydeii, 

Howe, Leiand W., and Howe, Mary M Ptr^iytuiUzitix LiituMtiiim \ iduf^ CUmUcoltott atttf 

BfwmL Hvw York: Hart Publishing Co I075 
lohnson, David W Rtc(f/ii«jf Out lnUrfto^mtl UfuH.itu^- W :?df Aiiutilizatm. 

Engipwood Cliffs, NJ.. iVpnlice-Mall. 1^72 
McCrath, Earl I ShouU $Ut3(nU >/mrc iht ^'UiT I'hLliuK'Ipluj. loniple University 

Press, 1070. 

Miller, John P. Htittiamztn^ Cin^>rortti Xtt^iitl-^ i}i Uuihrnsi m AHulwt Ldtuahm^ Nevv 

Yorki Pracger Poblishcrs, l'^7t* 
Obcr, Riihard L.. Bcntlcy, Ernest L, and Miller, Cdith >,s*i^rjifjfi Oi^irvMion of 

Tcflf/rrrj^. Englewood Cliffy-. N ) iVcnli^e-hiall, N7I 

Postman, Neil, and Wptni?artnor, Chark^s. Tk Ml Rttytttinfu Nt^v ^o^^ Dolactirte 
Pre^s, 1071. ' 

9i]b(?rman, McTvin L , ed. Tfu i\i\mn,f w >JWjw\; Nv\\ ^ork. I lolt, Riiu^liart and 
VVin^on, 1971. 

Span[pr, R. Allan^ ed. Ttihhvf Vnyarititttii :?upt>vi^i<>*i totii l\rU>rttutnn lVashin>^Lon, 

DC; AssiKiation of Ttvuht^r E:diKatois 1^72 
Strom, Rob(?rt D , and Torrance, E. Paul, cds UumUot\ u>* AtUititt ,\htnv»\otl Now 

York; Kaiid MtNally .\ndCo., |073 
Sulzcr-Aiaroff, Bclh, and Mayer, Roy Applum^ Hthmu^t Aniilu^i^ Vivtfilttn'^ uftlh 

OiiUrot tttul Youihr Npw Vork, I Itjlt* Rint^hart and VViii>t<>ii, 1^77 
Welch, I. David. Dt^tplitu. Njw York: Hart i'iibli>liing Co, 1^77 
Wiener, Daniel N. 0(^>wrj XUnti^omut unJ ih^tplttu 111 1" I T'^uo^k. I "^72 
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SELECTED RESOURCE MATERIALS FOR 
SELF-DEVELOPMENT 



General References 

Raths, Louis Harmin, Merrill; And Simon, Sijney Viiiui:> atid fcdthiit^: Working 
u^ilh Values \tt Ihi Ch>srootn. Columbus, OhwM Ch*Klus E. Merill Publishing Co,, 
1966. 

A classic texLin the are*i of values eJutation Presents the theory of values, 
eductitiohal methods for values cbrifidUion, arul j;uulolities for using values 
clarification techniques in the cLssrooin. 

Shtiftel, Ftinnie R., and Shtiftel, Cci>rgc. R(^c-Phi^i»^ for Sotiat Vi4uc>^ Oeiisioti-Mttl'itig 
its thtrSoda^ SftuhfS, Eiiglewood Cliffs, NJ.: fVentice-Mall, i^o7^ 
A classic text in the tirea of r^jle-playnii; or i»otuulrama. Presents theory and 
specific tnstntctionS for iitdi/ing this tt'Lhnujtie. Include^ numerous open' 
endedstoriesappropriatefor i^radei, 1-0 The ti'Lhniiitie could be adapted for 
tirades 7-12. 

Simon, Sidney 13.; Howe, Leiand W ; and KirMhenbauin, Howard. Vtihis CkrifUa- 
Ht>n. A Haiulhook (*J PfiUthiil l^irnif^U'^ Ijj* fnii/u'^ atui Situhth. New Yorks Hart 
Publishing; Co., 1072 
Pr(.^ents a rationale. for valuer edoi^atioii and 7^ specific strategies to help 
sUidehts develop vaUimg pro4.ei>i>eb Strategies uin be adapted for almost any 
grade level, 

Zaccaria, ]. S., and MtJSes, H A F*htUiutm^ }{\m\\t\ Dti'i-hitaunl fhrattsh Retu^wg. 
Champaign, III.: Stipes Publishing Comtwny, 
Provides theory and guidelines for use of bibliotherapy as a techni<iue for 
fostering Self-development, A major part t>f the is comprised of books 
recommended for various possible problem situations suih as peer relations^ 
poverty, ami self-aaeptaiKe 



Resource Materials— -PrekindergtUten-Grade 6 

Ptvthpvi)^ Un4tr>tittuiit\^ tif iJMi/ Oihti> C iKle'Tuu-b, Muin ^ American CiUidance 

^ Service, Inc., Publisher>' lJudding, 5501^1 ' 

Kit D-l IS ftJr ube with prckmdei gai ten thiough towt>r primary grades and 
einphasL/es feehngs, goals, values, and behavior Kit D-2 is Tor use with 
upper primary through grade Itnu', it extends these Lonceplii and empha- 
^ ji/eji* interdependent e, i*elf- reliance, emotional stability, vXc. IJofh kits 
contain a variety ol materials soih as po^teis picture storybooks, puppets, 
and records A third program, lohwJ Athilicc Di\'t h*t*ttu'ui. is an extension of 
tiic DUSO prt>grain iov upper ekment*if;y grades 

ihc bit^u ihUhott^i Shu\i Shtue C^lendalc, Cald.. iJowinar, IJo\ 3c23, ^1201. 
A sound fdmstnp prtigram tJe\ (fitiptnl to help young ihtkln^n develop sc'lf- 
esteem, ^^olve problems, i lanfy idea^, and gam understanding of themselves. 
Fdmstn^ titles uulude Mi'^t^f *\nd Oj/ju Ttiffr ^U* i nvtihf ^mu^ OlhtT faftufiV>, A\iu\ 
Evervom Nft^/> Xiitiu Ihin^> * ^ 
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f0{us on StihDtvehpnmit Chicago, llh. Scicntc Rese<irth AssouiUcs, Inc., 259 Eh Eric 
SU 606 n. 

Program orgiini^ed into three diHerctU kits fur kindergarten M i rough i^rade 
six. Each kit empha&i/es development of aivarene&s of self and others. 
Student expression without fear of disapproval is developed throughout. A 
variety of instructional media is used in each kit 

Growing Up with Vnlu's. New York; Parents' Ma>^iizine Films, Inc, 52 

Vanderbilt Ave., 10017. 
A series of sound fitmstnps dealing with problem situalions facing 
elementary students. Emphasis on identifymg problems, courses of action, 
and consequences. One of many programs available from Parents" Magazine 
relating to self -development. Programs are also available for preschool 
thror^h secondary school level. 

Hutmt Dfii.ifpmeni Pro^mn. El Ca)on, Calif.. Human Development Training 
Institute, Inc., lOSl E, Main St., <)202t. 
An approach for preschool through grade si\ teachers. Activity guides 
^ provide detailed directions for 180 lessons fur each grade level. Each activity 
is related to one of three areas of persuiul development: Awareness, 
, Mastery (or Self -Confidence), ,ind Social Interaction. 

Hutmt Valuf^ SiTifs. Austin Tex : Steck-Vaughn Company, Box 202S, 787^7. 

A textbook senes for grades one through s*x. Emphasizes basic human 
needs to include ways of satisfying persooid needs. \'alues kit, values 
pcvsEers, and teaching pictures supplement the program. 

/ CatK Englewood Cliffs, N j . Scholastic Early ChildhocKf Center, ool Sylvan Ave,, 
07632. 

The program consists of four sound filmstnps that develop cx»ncepts of 
group ccK>peration, creating, sharing, and assuming responsibility. 

Kitutki Englewood Cliffs, N.).. Sthulastic tarly ChildhtH>d Center, ^02 Sylvan Ave,, 
07t>32. 

The program consistt> of l5 sound film^trips organized mtu three units. 
Concepts pertain to setf-awareness and getting along with others. 

MWcflW ImUom. Elgin, III.: The Child's World, Im. , P.O. Box 081. 

The prugram cunsists of eight large, culured pictures showing children 
invulved in various emotional e\[K*riences Feelings and emotions of love, 
compassicin, anger.^frustratioiv etc , are explored by children. 

PfopU it* A(tio». New York, N.Y.. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Educational Materials 
Division, 383 Madison Ave., 10017 
The program consists of large photographs used to help children identify 
problems, explurt possible courses of action, and identify cc*nse<]uences. 

Tmhm^ Chiltirot VaUtfi. through UnUm^hfit Mj>mi>. f'reeport, N.Y.. Educational 
Activities, Inc., P.O. Box 3^3, tJ520 
The program includes filmstrips, stories, and records that involve students 
in Identifying appropriate courses of action. A[iprupriate behavior concepts 
such ,>s res|H>nsibility, bve, and lU^tice are also explored. 

Unftni^hd Si&riei for Pk/'j/x Washington, D C National Educational Associat:i6n, 
1201 16th St. N,W., 2003o. I 
This text presents open-ended storiet> for students c*f different age groups. 
Various student problem^ are presented and explored through discussion or 
role-playing. 

Thf Vatu{^ Edu^tttw tctuhw^ Rtrntnt New York NY . Guidance Associates, 7b7 
Third Avt., 10017. 
A program for students in grades two through five. Nine ^tnmd filmstrips 
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develop concepts of GclfviwarenesG and social interaction. Topics include 
fairness^ rules^ feelings of others^ and working out problems. 

Guidance AssoChitcs als»o publishes other self-development progr*ims. For 
example^ Sfsantt Strrei SUri/^ Mr Crowing (K-2) emphas^^es self-aw^ireness. 
awareness of others, and learning to use mental abilities. 

Resource Materials— Grades 7-12 

Adievmait Mohvafwa MaUnah. Middletown^ Conn. Educational Ventures. Inc. 209 
Court St.. 06457. 

The program consists of workbooL activity sheets, and games. Emphasizes 
development of self- awareness and understa tiding, establishment of per- 
sonal goals, and positive relations with peers and teachers. 

Bmimtt^. Philadelphia. Pa.;}. U. Lippincott Co... Educational Publtshmg Division. E. 
Washington Sq.. 1<?105. 
The program consists of three different modules for use with junior high 
students. Bmphasues development of self -awareness, expression of 
feelings, interpersonal communication, working ivith others, and *elf- 
anaiysis. Materials include dudiot^ipes^ games, picture cards, puzzles, and 
student workbooks. 

EiriKftioni andSmat AUiiuik> Big Spring. Tex.: Creative Visuals Co.. Box 79720. 
Developed for use with adolescent students. Consists of 44 transparencies 
related to the development of positive emotions and attitudes. 

famity Ditvehpmetti Sfn^:.. Au^Mn, Tex.: Steck- Vaughn Co.. P O. Box 2028. 78767. 
Consists of 10 books of high-interest, low-ability nature. Emphasizes 
problems of person^ family, dnd community living. Practical problem- 
solving techniques aM also developed. 

U'i Your Life. Westchester. III.: Benefic Press. 10300 W. Roosevelt Rd.. 60i53, 

A workbtK>k that involves students in activities of self-awareness, estab- 
lishing go^lsy and determining values Material lends itself to followup 
discussions and role-playing. 

RehtiwtshiffS atiii Vahfy. New York/ N V . Guidance Associates. 757 Third Avenue. 
10017. ^ 
A sound filmslrip program for grades 7-9. Emphasizes self -awareness, 
increased reasoning abilitiesy and improving social relationships. 

Other programs published by Cuid^ince Associates related to self- 
development at this age Jevel include AthhsUni CotiUKh (grades 9-12) which 
allows stiidents'to discuss. und(>r5tiind/ ^ind cope with common emotional 
and values- related problems. Topics such as coping with a>mpetition. 
jealousy/ group pressure, ^ind anger are presented. 
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Cla&^rcom DisdpUne: Case Studies and Viewpoints provides a bridge 
between the theoretical and the practical. It is especially useful 
for in-service and pre-servicejraining of K-12'teacher^,^ ^ 
counselors/ and supervisor^; members oAhe profession, a^ v^ell 
as for higher education student teaching personnel. 

This text in NEA's Aspects^of Leaming-series has beerr 
developed in an easy-to-read %tyle to focus on the practical 
dimensions of understanding classroom beHavtor/discipline* 
The purpose is to stimulate discussion and reaction^ based on 
reaMife classroom encounters, with many illustrations of v^hat 
to do a^nd how to do it for K-12 levels. 

The authors first provide a comprehensive review of the 
theory/ ref^earch/ and practice of discipline and then devote the 
balance of the book to case studies which demonstrate specific 
classroom behavior issues with f^ssible solutions. The case 
studies are presented separately for early childhood/elementary 
education and middle school through senior high school The 
case studies provide both insight and Workshop activities for 
teachers. 

Sylvester Kohut/ Jr. and Dale G. Range ^re the authors of^ 
CkAsroim Difapline: Case SMies and Viewf^StU] Dr. Kohut is 
Chairperson and Associate Professor in the Dep^tment of 
Secondary Education and Foundations/ Tennessee Technologi- 
cal University, Cookeville. Drj Range is Associate Professor of 
Education, Department of Elementary Education. Southwest 
Missouri State University, Springfield. 
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